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ARTICLE XXL 





BRITANNIA RomMawna: Or, The 
Roman Antiguities of Britain, Iz 
three Books. The 1. Contains the 
Fiftory of all the Roman Tran factions 
im Britain, wzth an Account of their 
legionary and auxiliary Forces employed 
here, and a Determination of the 
Stations, per lineam Valli; al/o a 
large Defcription of theRomanWalls, 
with Maps of the fame laid down from 

a geometrical Survey. 
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IY. Contains a compleat Colleétion of the 
Roman Luferiptions and Sculptures, 
which have hitherto been difcover'd in 
Britain, with the Letters engrav'd in 
their proper Shape and proportionate 
Size, and the Reading placed under 
each; as alfo an hiftorical Account of 
them, with explanatory and critical 
Observations. 









III. Contains the Roman Geography of 
Britain, 2 which are given the Origi- 
nals of Ptolemy, Antonini Itinerarium, 
the Notitia, the axonymous Rayennas, 
and Peutingers Table, fo far as they 
relate to this Ifland;, with particular 
Eiffays on each of thefe ancient Authors, 
and the feveral Parts of Britain men- 
tiow’d by them. 4owhich are added a 
Chronological Table and Indexes to the 
Inferiptions and Sculptures, after the 
Manner of Gruter aud Reinefius. 
Alfo Geographical Indexes both of the 
Latin avd Englifh Names of Roman 
Places in Britain, aud a general Index 
to the Work. The whole illuftrated 
; witt 
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with above an hundred Copper-P bates. 
By John Horfley M. A. aad F.R.S. 
London: Printed for John Osborn 
and Thomas Longman at the Ship iz 
Pater-nofter-row. 1732. 22 Folio pag. 
520. befides the Chronological Table 
and Indexes, 


* bleh ; ; 
SHE firft Book of this curious end labo- 


rious work, contains the firft hiftory we 
have of Britaiz that can be rely’d on. We Bay 
venture to oat it the original and F “oundation oi 
the true hiftory of our ‘[fland. It gives us an 
hiftorical account of the Roman tranfactions here 
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wr . ? 
from the firtt deicent wes Fuiius Cefar, till the 
|: Riche abandon’d the iff2 aT ae 
NNO A775 ent hakiy abando } C tne ifiand in cHne rC1e7 Th 
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Cry. and alio ciears up Che Chronoioesy oF th 
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fuccefions of the feveral Rowm2zz emperors during 


that time, which takes in the fpace of almott 
five hundred years. Befides this, it afiords us a 
curious and entertaining account of the Roman 


forces and walls in England and Scetland; of 211 
which we fthall give a faithful, and as we hope 
an ufeful abftraét. 

Sulias Cajar was the firft Roman Junius 
who made an hoftile attempt upon Carsar. 
Britain. . According to the opinion of fome 
was mov’d to this expedition by aut profpcd 


Ct Of} 

finding lar ge pe: aris here ; ; but 1 In Tr ality we need 
eek "ad no other motive of Ce/a a undertaking 
— ambition and glory. T he re: fon he vives 
himielf in his Coszeentaries tor his expe salon 


againtt Britain, is, that in ae all the Gallic 
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“¢ wars, the Britons had been aiding to the Enc- 
*¢ my”. ‘The reaton alfo that he gives for enter- 
Ing upon it, when the fummer was fo far {pent, 
1S, ~ that in cafe the feafon of the year fhou’d 
“ not allow him to carry on the wars yet it 
** wou’d be worth while to go to the ifland, in 
** order to difcover and know the people and the 
“* havens”. The Britous having got intelligence 
by the Merchants, of Ce/ar’s defign, {ent am- 
bafadors to offer him fubmiffion and hoftages ; 
he gave them fair words, and difmiffcée. them 
civilly; andat the fametime fent over with them 
Comius, whom he had made king of the 
Atrebates in Gaul, and enjoins him to ufe his bett 
endeavours to keep the Britons faithful to the 
Romans and their intereft, and at the fame time 
to affure them he wou’d be fhortly with them in 
perfon. 

Cefar having got together eighty tran{ports, 
for the foot of two legions that he brought over 

with him, which are fuppos’d to make about 
twelve thoufand men, and eighteen more for the 
horfe, which are fuppos’d to be about cight 
hundred, fets fail with the foot, and orders the 
horfe to ‘march to another port, and follow him 
as foon as they cou’d. It is certain from Ce/ar’s 
exprefs words, that Portus Jtius in the Country 
of the Morini, was the port from whence he fet 
fail, when he came into Britain, and there is no 
reafon to queftion but Ca/ais is the place. 

Ce/far himfelf with the foremoft of the Ships 
arriv’d on the coaft of Britain about ten o’clock 
in the afternoon; when he faw the enemy in 
arms upon the rifing grounds. Not thinking 
this place proper for landing, becaufe the hills 
were fo near to the fhore, that the enemy could 


reach it with their darts, he came to an anchor, 
and 
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and waited till three in the afternoon for the reft 
of the fleet, when he fail’d about eight miles 
farther, and then came to a plain and open fhore, 
where he order’d the fleet to lie. The inhabi- 
tants being appris’d of the defign of the Romans, 
fent their chariots and horfe before, and bring- 
ing up the reft of the army, endeavour’d to pre- 
vent their landing. Here the Romans labour’d 
under very great difficulties; for the greater 
Ships cou’d not lie near the thore; and the 
joldiers were oblig’d to leap down from them, 
encumber’d with their arms, and to contend at 
the fame time both with the waves and the ene- 
my. On the other hand the Britons fought with 
great advantage, ftanding either upon dry 
ground, or buta little within the water, where they 
knew the footing was good. The Romans be- 
ing under fuch difcouragements, did not all 
behave themfelves with their ufual bravery. 
Cesar therefore orders the gallies to approach 
and lie along the open fhore, and by all manner 
of miflive weapons to drive off the enemy. This 
piece of conduct did great Service, the enemy 
being thereby oblig’d to give ground; and as 
foon as the Romans got fure footing on the dry 
ground, they retir’d, but the Romans cou’d not 
purfue them for want of horfe. The Britons 
immediately after this defeat, fend ambafladors to 
Cefar to treat about a peace, and with them 
Comius, whom they had imprifon’d. He 
demands hoftages, and they give fome, and pro- 
mife more; and the princes affembling from all 
parts, recommend themfelves and their feveral 
{tates to Ce/far’s protection. And thus a peace 
was concluded. 
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Upon the fourth day after he landedin Brita tity 
the cighteen fhips with the horfe fet fail, and 
came within fight of the Rewcz camp, but by 
{treis of weather were forced back to the con- 
tinent. "Phe fame night it was full moon, and 
a {pring tide, and the Romans not being acquaint 


o 
ed with this, the galleys which they had drawn 


on hore were fill’ with gehen, and the thips of 
burden which rode at anchor, were dittrefs’d 
and damag’ ds and feveral deftroy’d by a Storm. 
As foon as the Britifa princes knew that the 
Remans wanted horfes, fhips an d provifions, they 
refolv’d upon a revolt: and Ce/ar witely fufpect- 
ing that this might happen, was continually 
ons he cou’d into his camp 3 
t | ‘fhips that were leaft 
damag’d, with the materials of thofe that were 
and with what he had fent for 
y this means, with the lofs of 


‘ 


y 
ships, he made the reft fit for the fea 


eerting what pro if 


While matters were in this poflure, the 
ion beine abroad at fome diftance 


ale 1 
124 Citi af gd 
from the camp, is fet upon by the enemy. As 
foon as Ce/ar receiv’d intelligence of it, taking 


immediately with him the cohorts upon guard, 
he march’d to their affiftance. Upon his ap- 
roach, the enemy defifted, and he not thinking 


proaci ‘ 
it proper to pufh any further retreated to the 
camp. 

The Sritozs bent upon recovering their 
liberty, fome days after, came in a great body, 


O dary c an aflault up on the camp, but were re- 

Iscd by the Romans. For Cefar having now 
a: about thirt vhorte which Cezwius had brought 
with him, drew his legions up before the camp, 
who bes ting th ec enemy, purtued them as far as 


they 


re 
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they cou’d, and after they had fet their houfes on 
fire return’d to the camp. 

The fame day ambaffadors were fent again to 
Cefar, to treat about peace; who thereupon 
demands double hoftages, and orders them to be 
fent into Gaul; for the eguinox was near, and it 
was not thought fafe to fail with fuch fhips in 
the winter feafon. Ce/ar thercfore being will- 
ing to lay hold of the firft favourable oppor- 
tunity, fets fail a little after midnight, and all his 
ihips arrive fafe at the continent. 

In this firft expedition, Ce/ar made no advan- 
ces into the Country, and the whole refule of it 
feems to have been no more than only to make a 
difcovery of the ifland, in order to make a more 
effeétual attempt another time. And therefore 
the next year he fet fail with five legions and two 
thoufand horfe, about fun fet, with a gentle 
fouth-weft wind, which together with the tide 
carried them too far to the north-eaft. At mid- 
night it fell calm, and when it was light, they 
perceiv’d they had left Britain on the left hand. 
But the tide turning they fell to their oars, that 
they might make the fame port, where Ce/ar 
had landed the year before. 

They arriv’d at Britain about noon, but no 
enemy appear’d. Ce/ar therefore having landed 
his forces without oppofition, and pitch’d upon 
a proper place for an encampment, march’d 
about twelve miles before he difcover’d the ene- 
my ; who retiring with their horfe and chariots 
to a river, began to engage from the rifing 
eround, and endeavour’d to prevent the paflage 
of the Romans. But being vigoroufly attack’d, 
they retreated into the woods, from whence they 
were driven by the feventh legion; tho’ Ce/ar 
gave orders not to purfue them, becaufe they 
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were ftrangers in the country, and great part of 
the day being now fpent, he wou’d have them 
rcferve time to fortify their camp. 

The next day Ce/ar fends his army in three 
bodies to purfue the enemy; but before the latt 
of them had got out of fight, he receiv’d news 
of the fleet having fuffer’d very much the night 
before by a ftorm, and that many of the fhips 
had been forced upon the fhore. Upon this he 
countermands his forces, and goes in perfon to 
the fleet, where he fpent about ten days in taking 
care of the fhips, forty of which were loft, and 
the damage of the reft not eafy to be repair’d. 

After Ce/ar had fortity’d his camp, leaving a 
guard upon the fhips, he return’d to the fame 
place again, where he finds a greater body ot the 
enemy drawn together. Their whole army was 
by joint confent commanded by Ca/ffvellaun, 
with whom the other ftates had been continually 
warring before the arrival of the Romans; but 
upon that they united and gave him the com- 
mand. Their horfe-and chariots skirmifh’d with 
the Romans in their march, but were beat off b 
them, .who purfuing too far, loft fome of their 
own men. After fome refpite, as the Romans 
were fortifying their camp, the Britons fell up- 
on them, furprizing the guard, and then charg’d 
back again through two cohorts, and made a 
fafe retreat. 

The day after Ce/er fent out three legions, 
and all the horfe to forage; the Britons who had 
begun to appear here and there, fet upon them; 
but were repuls’d,. purfued, and a great many 
flain. Upon this defeat they were deferted by 
their auxiliaries, nor did they ever after engage 
the Romans with their full force, 
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After this, Ce/ar leads his army on to the 
Thames, towards the territories of Cafivellaun. 
He obferv’d the enemy to be eee up on the 
oppofite bank of the river, which only cou’d be 
pals’d at one place by the foot, and there not 
without difficulry. However, the Romans 
waded through, (tho’ up to the neck) with fo 
much forwardnefs and rcfolution, that the ene- 
my quitted the bank and fled. 

In the mean time the Zrinobantes offer to fur- 
render, defiring to be proteéted againft Ca/jivel- 
Jaun, and that Mandubratius might be made their 
king, who fled to Ce/far in Gaul, after that 
Caffivellaun had dethron’d and kill'd his father 
Immanuentius. Cefar demands forty hoftages 
and bread for his army. The TZrinobantes com- 
ply with Cefar’s demands, and are taken under 
his protection. And feveral other people follow- 
ing their example, fubmit themfelves to Ce/ar. 
He being inform’d that Caffivellaun’s town was 
not far off, marches his legions thither, and 
ftorms and takes it, tho’ fortified with woods 
and tents, by nature and alfo by art. 

W hilft matters were going on thus, Ca/fivel- 
laun {ends meffengers to the four kings of Can- 
tium, ordering them with all their forces to fur- 
prize the Reman camp, within which the fleet 
was intrench’d. But they were repuls’d by the 
Romans, who fallying out upon them, flew a 
great many, and took the noble commander 
Lugotorix (or according to others Cingetorix ) 
prifoner. 

After this, Ca/ivellaun wrought upon by his 
many misfortunes, and chiefly by the defertion 
of the neighbouring ftates, eds to Cefar, to 
treat about a furrender; and Ce/ar refolving to 
winter on the continent, demands hoftages, ap- 
points 






































































270 The Prefent State of Art. 21, 
points what yearly tribute Britain fhou’d pay to 
the Remans, and charges ere ellaun to offer no 
injury to Mand. ubratius and the Trinobantes. 

When Ce/ar had thus order’d affairs here, he 
draws his army down to the fea, and finding his 
fhips repair’d, refolves to trantport his whole 
army and a me number of prifoners at two em- 
barkments, by reafon that fome of his fhips had 
been loft. But it fo happen’d, that not one of 
the tranfports which had foldiers on board did 
mifcarry in either of the expeditions. He fet 
fail about nine in the evening, ‘and made the land 
by day-break. 

The haven from whence Ce/ar fail’d in both 
thefe expeditions, is Portus Stius, that is un- 
doubtedly, Ca/ais; the place where he firft an- 
chored, was near the cliffs of Dover toward the 
north Sided and when he had failed about 
cight miles from his firft anc horing, and came to 

a plain and open fhore, it muft have been in the 
Dowius, or at the mouth of the river that goes 
up to rs fuppos’d to be the Portus 
Ritupenfis, where he landed both times. 

As to the time of Ce/ar’s landing in his firft 
defcent, it was about five in the evening, on the 
twenty fixth of Augu/t, above fifty four years 
compleat, or in the fifty fifth current before the 
chatting era. 

Tis certain that Ce/zr return’d before the 
equinox; and therefore we may reafonably fup- 
p vofe that he left this ifland about the twentieth 

of Se ptember , and confequently that he continued 
here about three weeks after he had concluded 
his firft peace with the Britons. ‘ 

The next year, being the fifty fourth before 
the birth of Chrif, Cefar made his fecond defcent 
earlier in the year, but at what time exaétly no 
Cif- 
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cumftances feem to determine; tho’ it appears 
mott probable to have been in the month of 
May; he continued in Britaiz, till near 
the eguinex, and then took his latt farewel of the 
ifland. 

It appears evident from all the Roman hifto- 
rians, that curing the whole time from Julius 
Ce/far to Claudius, near the {pace of a whole 
century, there was no Roman army in Britain, 
nor any Roman {tations or fettlements there. 

In the time of Auguffus, the Ro- 
mans had no footing in Britain; Avcusrtus. 
Tacitus tells us that emperor 
*¢ thought it prudent to fuffer Britain fill to be 
“ forgot or neglected, which had afterwards 
with Yiberius the force of a command’. 

Tiberius who fucceeded Auguftus, 
was more determin’d not tomeddle Tuiserivs. 
with Britain, as was fhewn before 
from Tacitus. ‘Therefore nothing was attempted 
upon it during this reign. 

Caligula, the fucceffor of Trberius, 
had indeed form’d a defign again{ft Caxicuta. 
Britain, but never put it in execu- 
tion; which Zacitus afcribes to his inftability and 
ill fuccefs in his enterprifes againft Germany. 
Suetonius alfo tells us, that he did no more than 
receive Adminius the fon of Cunnobellin, a kin 
of the Britons, who furrender’d himfelf to Ca- 
ligula, having been expell’d his own country by 
his father. 

In the year of our Lord 43, the 
emperor Claudius attempted ingood Cravouivs. 
earneft the reduction of Britain. 

To this end he fent Aulus Plautius an eminent 
fenator, with an army out of Gaz/ into this 
thefe forces were divided into three parts, left 

attempt- 
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attempting to land in one place they fhould be 
prevented. In their paflage they met with fome 
difficulty by contrary winds, but landed in the 
ifland without oppofition. For the Britons, 
from the accounts they had receiv’d, not expect- 
ing their arrival, had not gotten together. 
Therefore they did not engage them, but fled 
into the marihes and woods, in hopes that the 
Romans being tired with waiting to no purpofe, 
like Julius Cefar, they wou’d retire without 
effecting any thing. Whereupon Plautius had 
no {mall difficulty to find them out. But after 
he came up with them, he firft defeated 
Caraitacus, and after him Zogodumnus, the fons 
of Cunnobellin, whole father was then dead. 
After they were fled, part of the Bodununi fur- 
render’d to him. Leaving a garrifon here he ad- 
vanced forward. And when he came to a river, 
which the Barbarians thought impaffible by the 
Romans, for want of a bridge, and therefore lay 
carelefs and fecure in their camp on the other 
fide, he fent over the Germans, who were ac- 
cuftom’d to {wim through the moft rapid ftreams 
in their arms. ‘Thefe furprizing the enemy con- 
trary to their expectation, attack’d none of the 
men, but only wounded their chariot-horfes, 
which being thus diforder’d, endanger’d the ri- 
ders. Then he difpatch’d Flavius Ve/patianus, 
who was afterwards emperor with his brother 
Sabinus a legate, who likewife having pafs’d the 
river {lew many of the Britous. However, the 
re{t did not flee upon this, but engag’d afrefh 
the day following, when the battel continued 
doubtful, ull C. Sidius Geta, who narrowly 
e{cap’d being taken, gave them fuch a defeat, 
that triumphal honours were conferr’d upon him, 
tho’ he had not been a conful. After this the 
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Britons retreated to the river Thames, which they 
pafs’d fafely, and the Romans ran a great hazard 
in following them. But the Germans having 
again fwamr over, fell upon them and made 2 
oveat flaughter; but rafhly purfuing the reft, 

they fell among the unpaflable bogs, and loft 
many of their men. Upon this, and becaufe the 
Britons were fo far from being difheartned at the 
lofs of Zogodumnus, that they prepar’d for war 
with more vigor to avenge his death, Plautius 
fearing the confequence, advanced no further, 
but fent for Claudius over, which he had order’d 
him to do in cafe of any violent oppofition. 
Claudius, upon this meflage, went by water from 
Rome, firtt to Offia, and then to Marfeilles; 
from thence arriving at the ocean, he pafs’d over 
into Britain, and march’d to his army, who 
were waiting for him at the Tames. Then ta- 
king upon him the command, he pafs’d the 
river, engag’d the Barbarians, and having de- 
feated them, took Camulodunum, the capital of 
Cunnobellin; and after this, he brought many into 
fubjection by force, and: others by furrender. 

Claudius likewife depriv’d the Britons of their 
arms, and leaving P/lautius to govern them, 
with orders to fubdue the reft of the Coun- 
try, return’d himfelf to Rome. After this, 
Plautius carried on the Briti/b war very profpe- 
roufly, and was fucceeded in his command by 
P. Oftorius Scapula. 

When Offorius was made propretor of Britain, 
he found the enemy had made inroads into the 
territories of the Roman allies. He therefore 
takes at once the readie(t cohorts, kills thofe who 
refilt, purfues thofe who were difpers’d, difarms 
the fufpected, builds forts, and pofts his a 


on the rivers Autona and Sabrina, that is, Avo 
and 
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and Severn, to keepinthe enemy. The Lcenia 
powerful people, were the firit who made oppo- 
fition; but he made an affault upon their tren- 
ches, "forced them, and put them into Confu- 
fion. 

After this they march’d againft the Sires, 
who relied much upon their own valour and 
that of Caraéacus. He having a weaker army 
than the Ro OME » wilely transfers the war 
among the Ordovices, or people of North- 
Wales, where being join’d by fome others, he 
pofts himfelf moft advantageoufly ; and where 
the high mountains were acceffible, he blocks 
up the paflage with great f{tones. A river was 
before his camp of dificult pafflage, and guarded 
by his beft troops. Before the battel he made a 
feeach, in which among other things he told 
them, * that their anceftors had driten Cefar 
“© the Diéator, out of the ifland.” However the 
Britons were entirely defeated. Carattacus’s 
wife and daughter were taken, and his brothers 
furrender’d. He himfelf craving the protection 
of Cartifmandua queen of the Briganies, is 
deliver’d up by her to the conquerors, who fent 
him to Rome, where he made a bold and ex- 
cellent {fpeech before Claudius, who thereupon 
rns him his pardon and liberty. 

Hitherto, fuccefs attended Offorius, which 
afterwards became doubtful, or rather feem’d 
to decline; and he himfelf being quite wearied 
out dies, and is fucceeded by 4vitus Didius 
Gallus. 

He came fpeedily over, but found matters in 
no very good pot revi the legion which was 
commanded by ¥# fanli 45 Valens, having been 
defeated by the enemy. The Si/ures alfo made 
incurfions till Didiws expell’d thera. And tho’ 
Didius 
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Didius furviv’d Claudius, yet very little was done 
by him but what fell under that cmperors 
reign. It ought to be obferv’d, that under this 
reign Ve/patian pertorm’d gee exploits in 
Britain. Eutropius fays, ** that he fought two 
“ and thirty times with the enemy, and addcd 
“ to the Roman empire two very powerful na- 
“¢ tions, twenty towns, and the Ie of Wight 
“© near Britain.” 

It was inthe year 43> that Claudius fent Plautius 
into Britain. The firtt campaign, Plautins{pent 
without the emperor. In the year 44 the em- 
peror came over and was prefent in that cam- 
paign in perfon. Plautins (pent the five follow- 
ing years in the wars again{t the Britons, and 
then was fucceeded in the year so by Offorius. 

He found work enough to employ himfelf 
here in his two firtt campaigns, in the years fo 
and ¢13 and if we allow a year or two more 
for the government of Oftorius, then he diced 

and Didius fueceeded in 53, a year before the 
eet of Claudius, and continued under Nero 
{ome years, moft probably about three or 
more. 

Nero fucceeded to the empire in 
the year 54, and Veranius fucceed- Nero. 
ed Didius in the government of 
Britain, but died within a year; and Paulus 
Suetonius was appointed his fucceffor. ‘Vhis 
propreetor, encourag’d by fome former fuccefles, 
makes an attempt upon the ifland of Mona; 
for which purpofe he prepares flat-bottom’d 
boats to carry over the foot, and the horfe 
follow the foot through the ford, or fwim 
where the waters were deep. The enemy 
were pofted on the fhore, intermix’d with 


women, and the Druids round them; but they 
5 are 
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are beat off by the Romans, who, after the 
defeat of the Britons, put garrifons into their 
towns 

While Suetonins is thus employ’d, he re- 
ceives advice of a fudden revolt; for Boadicea, 
the widow of Pra/futagus king of the leeni, 
being ill-treated in many refpects by the Ro- 
mans, and the People enrag’d at the ill ufage 
of the royal family and their own, refolve to 
fhake off the Roman yoke; and they draw in 
the Zrixcbantes and othersto join them. They 
had a peculiar refentment againft the Veterans 
fettled at Camulodunum, nor did they think it 
difficult to deftroy a colony which had no 
fortifications; wherefore under queen Boadicea, 
they feil upon the foldiers fcatter’d through 
the {maller forts, took the garrifons, and attack’d 
the colony itfelf, which was foon taken and 
dettroy’d. The victorious Britons meet Petilius 
Cerealis, the legate of the ninth legion, who 
was arek, to the affiftance of the colony, 
whom they rout, putting the foot to the word; 
fo that only himfelf got off with the horfe. 

Suetonius with admirable refolution, marches 
in purfuit of the enemy; he had with him near 
ten thoufand men, with whom he refolves im- 
mediately to engage. ‘The Britons cover’d the 
plain with their numbers. Boadicea rides about 
in her chariot, exciting and encouraging her {ol- 
diers. Suetonius does the fame to the Romans, 
and then gives the fignal for battel. The le- 
gions, auxiliaries and horfe, all acted their parts 
fo well, that the enemy was foon defeated. 
Upon this, Boadicea poifon’d herfelf, and Poenius 
Pofthumus, the prefettus Caflrorum of the fecond 
legion ftabb’d row upon the news, becaufe 
he had difobey’d the orders of his general, and 

depriv’d 
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depriv’d his legion of a fhare in the glory. After 
this defeat, the country of {uch as were enemies, 
or fufpected, was wafted with fire and fword, and 
the fteps taken toward peace were flow ; which 
was in a great meafure owing toa mifunderftand- 
ing between Julius Claficanus the Procurator, 
and Swetonius the general. 

Upon this Polycletus is {ent over by Nero to 
enquire into the matter. Swetonius keeps his 
command for a while, but afterwards is oblig’d 
to refign to Petronius Turpilianus. He having 
compos’d former difturbances, without attempting 
any thing further, deliver’d up the province to 
Trebellius Maximus. 

Trebellius was inactiveand unexperienced ; and 
the civil wars of the empire which now hap- 
pen’d, furnifh’d him with a fair excufe for his 
indolence. Through his avarice and ambition, 
he was hated and defpis’d by the army, which 
at laft growing mutinous, and he being deferted 


by the auxiliaries, fled to Vitellivs. Nero died 
near the middle of the year 68. Galba 
whoreign’dnot fullfeven monthsdied Gausa. 
the very beginning of 69. Otho oro. 


reign’d only three Months and five 
days. But the Britify army declare for 
Vitellius, and Veétius Bolanus is made 
legate by him here in Britain, the. ViTELLivs. 
civil wars ftill continuing in the 
empire. Tacitus informs us, that the army in 
Britain had a great refpect for Ve/pafian, who 
had behav’d himfelf very gallantly, when 
Claudius gave him the command of the fecond 
legion there. ‘This legion therefore came over 
to Ve/pafian’s fide, tho’ not without fome oppo- 
fition from the reft; for the moft part of the 
APRIL 1732. s > officers 
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officers of the other legions had been preferr’d 
by Vitellius. 

As for Veétius Bolanus the legate, his conduct 
was much the fame with that of his predeceffor 
Trebellius; but he was not fo vicious, which 
made him loved by the army, tho’ they ftood in 
no awe of him. V7tellius reign’d only eight 
months and fivedays; tho’ this 1s to be reckon’d 
from the time of his being firft fet up by the 

German \egions; and therefore Ve/- 
Vespastan.  pafian mutt have been fix’d in the 
throne without a competitor to- 
wards the end of the year 69. During his reign, 
he fent into Britain three legates, Petilius 
Cerealis, Fulius Frontinus, and Fulius Agricola. 
The brave Cerealis {ucceeded Bolanus in the year 
70 or 713 he attack’d the Brigantes who were 
a very numerous people, and reduced a great part 
of their country. How long Cerealis continued 
inthe government, isno where determin’d, but I 
think we may allow it to have beenabout four years, 
which willbring us tothe yearzy ; when he was 
fucceeded by Frontinus, a perfon of equal bravery, 
who reduced the warlike Silures, notwithftand- 
ing the difficulties arifing from their fituation. 
He continued legate about three years, and was 
then fucceeded by Agricola, about the year 78. 
When /ericola came over, he feems to have 
gone directly to the stats of the Silures, where 
probably the main body of the army was quar- 
ter’d after the reduction of that people by Froz- 
tinus. In his firft campaign he deftroy’d the 
Ordovices, ‘and reduced Moxa. When fummer 
was come, which mutt be his fecond campaign, 
he drew his army together. He himfelf chofe 
the place for encampment, and tried in perfon 
the friths and woods. He gave the enemy t 
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reft, making fudden incurfions upon them, and 
wafting their country. And when he had fuf- 
ficiently terrified them, he forbore, and fhew’d 
them the allurements of peace.’ In the fecond 
year of Agricela’s command in Britain, the em- 


peror Ve/pafian died, and was fuccceded by his 
fon Titus. | 


This winter was fpent ininftrud- 
ing and exhorting the Britons to Titus. 
build temples and fine houfes, to 
accuftom this rude people to pleafure and eafe. 
The Roman language and drefs now came into 
fafhion with them. Their princes fons were in- 
{tructed in the liberal arts; and by degrecs they 
pafs’d over to the foftnefs of vice, ereéting 
porticos and baths, and making fine entertain- 
ments. 

The third year difcover’d new countries and 
people, who were now watted even as far as the 
Yay; infomuch that the enemy were fo difcou- 
raged by this progrefs of the Romazs, that they 
durft not engage them, tho’ harafs’d by bad 
Weather, but gave them the opportunity of 
erecting fuch forts as they thought fit. 

The fourth fummer was fpent in fecuring what 
had been acquir’d. And the neck of land be- 
tween G/ota and Bodotria, or Clyde and Forth 
was fortified with garrifons, 

In the fifth year Agricola took 
fhipping, and by feveral fuccefsful Domitran. 
battels fubdued nations, that till 
then were unknown, and garrifon’d that part of 
Britain which lies over againtt Ireland. 

The emperor Titus reign’d juft two years, two 
months, and twenty days; he began his reign 
the latter end of Fuze 79, and died in the mid- 
dle of Scptember 81. 
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In the fummer, which began the fixth year 
of Agricola’s command, he fent a fleet to difco- 
ver the places and people fituated beyond Bodo- 
tria. The inhabitants of Caledonia take up arms, 
and fet upon fome forts. Agricola divides his 
army into three bodies, which as foon as the 
~euemy knew, they all in the nighttime fell upon 
the ninth legion, as being the weakeft, and 
kill’d the centinels. ‘The battel was in the very 
camp, when 4gricola having learn’d the enemies 
motions, and clofely purfuing them, came up to 
the timely relief of the Romans. The enemy 
being put to flight, fav’d themfelves in the fens 
and woods, or elfe this victory might have put an 
end to the war. 

In the beginning of the next fummer, “¢ricola 
was affli€ted with the lofs of his fon; and refol- 
ving to divert his forrow by war, he came him- 
felf with his army to the Grampian mountains, 
where the enemy had pofted themfelves, deter- 
mined to fight, and firmly united together in 
order to ward off the common danger. They 
were about thirty thoufand ftrong, eager for 
battel, to whom Galgacus their commander 
made an excellent fpeech on this occafion. On 
the other hand Agricola makes alfo a fpeech to 
. his foldiers; and then both armies with great 
fury prepare for the battel. The northern 47i- 
tons ufed large {words and fmall targets, as their 
pofterity do to this day. They handled thefe 
with fuch dexterity, that they turn’d afide all 
the miffive weapons of the Romans, and at the 
fame time pour’d vollies of darts upon them. 
Agricola feeing this, orders three cohorts of the 
Batavi, and two of the Tungri, tg fall on {word 
in hand. This had a good effet, the fwords of 


the enemy being unweildy and without points; 
fo 
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fo that the Britons begunto give ground. Some 
who had been pofted upon rifing grounds, and 
had not engag’d before, were repuls’d by four 
wings of hore, which 4gricola had kept as a 
referve. The victory after a bloody battel, fell 
to the Romans, and the night put an end to the 
purfuit; the enemy loft ten thouland men, and 
wn Romans three hundred and forty. The next 

ear Aericola refigns to hisfucceflor by Domitian’s 
mie This ts uppos'd to be in the year’ 84, 
which was the third of Domitian. If Lucullus 
immediately fucceeded Agricola, as *tis {uppos’d, 
he might begin his command in the year 85, bur 
how long he continued can {carce be determin’d ; 
however, as he was dettroy’d by Domitian's 
order, there muft have been another legate here 
during the reign of this emperor; but who that 
was, hiftory does not inform us. Domitian died 
in the fitteenth or rather fixteenth year of his 
reign, in the month of September. Vis evident 
that when 4gricola refign’d, the Roman conquetts 
were extended beyond the river Zay and the 
Grampian mountains; and that their power was 
at its greateft height in Britain at that time. 
Under the two following reigns 
= Nerva and Trajan, this ifland 

vas almoft wholly neglected. The 
prsmes of the Remax hiftorians, with relation to 
Britifh affairs, may juftly be extended from the 
year 84—5, when Agricola was recall’d by Do- 
mitian, to the year 120, when [Hadrian is {aid 
to come over to Britain. 

Hadrian began his reign in the 
year 117, but we have nothing in Haprziavy. 
any of ‘the hittorians relating to 
Britain for the firft four years of his reign, ex- 
cept it be {ome hints in general of the unrulinels 
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or infurrections of the Britons. Xzpbiline informs 
us, that this emperor vifited Britain in perfon, 
and built a Vallum, or wall crofs the ifland. 
Spartian is exprefs in his teftimony, tho’ very 
fhort in his account of this matter. ** He vifited 
- Britain, fays he, where he corrected many 
“ things, and firft drew a wall eighty miles in 
“ length, to divide the Barbarians from the R 
“¢ mans.” As for the date of thefe veatlbitean, it it 
is not eafy to fix them with certainty. It is evi- 
dent that it muft have been fome years after he 
began to reign, before he came over to Britain. 
The Legio fexta vidtrix came over hither in this 
reign, probably with the emperor himfelf. 
Antoninus Pius was adopted by 
Hadrian, and {ucceeded him in the 
empire in the year 138; who, ac- 
cording to Eutropius’s concile character of him, 
¢ was more {tudious to defend, than enlarge the 
“ empire”. Capitolinus gives the fullett account 
relating to the tranfactions of this emperor in 
Britain. “* He carried on, fays he, many wars 
“ by his legates; for he both fubdued the Bri- 
“© rons by Lollius Urbicus his legate, and remov’d 
“ the Barbarians farther off by another turf wall 
©¢ drawn crofs the ifland 5 and alfo forced the 
“¢ Moors to beg peace”. ‘This muft refer to the 
wall of Ha/riaus; and Capitolinus’s expreffion, 
Sumnotis barbaris, feems to imply that Autoninus 
Pius's wall was more to the North, and more 
advanced into the enemies country. 
M. Aurelius Antoninus call’d the 
a Philofopher, {ucceeded in the be- 
° ginning of the year 161, and took 
Lucias Veras to be his affociate in the empire. 
It is furprifing we fhou’d meet with no more 
in the Roman hiftorians concerning the tranfacti- 
ons 
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ons in Britain during the reign of thefe emperors. 
The chief paflage is from Capitolinus, as fol- 
lows. “* The Parthian war was alfo at that 
“ time. There was alfo danger of a war in 
6 Britain, and the Catti had made an inroad into 


“ Germany and Rhetia. Againftt the Britons was 
“ fent Calphurnius Agricola, to the Parthians his 
74 


brother Verus by confent of the fenate.” 
There is another paffage fomewhat like the 
former, that afterward occurs in the fame hitto- 
rian, and that too among the tranfactions that 
happen’d after the death of Lucius Verus. After 
he has mention’d a good many other tranfactions, 
there follows, ** A Parthian war was allo break- 
“¢ ing out, and a Briti/o: with great labour and 
“ toil he overcame thefe fierce nations’. As 
this paflage refers to the tranfactions of Marcus 
Antoninus after the death of Lucius Verus, we 
muft underftand it of the renewal or continuance 
of thefe; becaufe as appears from the paflage 
quoted before, Lucius Verus himfelf was fent 
againft the Parthians, when the war broke our, 
and exprefs mention is made of his return from 
this war. 

This feems to be the whole of what we can 
know of the Roman tranfactions in Britain during 
the reign of Marcus Antoninus. 

Commodus fucceeds his father 
Marcus Antoninus in the year 180. Commonus. 
Xiphiline takes notice, that * this 
“¢ emperor had feveral wars with forcign nations, 
“* but none fo dangerous as thofe of thie, 
“© For the people of this ifland having pats’d the 
“ wall that divided them from the Romans, 
“ attack’d them and cut them in pieces. Comm- 
“ modus fearing the progrefs of their arms fent 
“ Marcellus Ulpius againft them”. Perewis, 
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who is {aid by fome to have fucceeded Marcellus, 
was facrificed to the fury of the foldiers; and 
Pertinax {ucceeds him in the government of Bri- 
tain. Capitolinus in the life of Pertinax, who 
was afterwards emperor, has a hint or two con- 


cerning this matter. He tells us, *¢ That Per-. 


“ timax, at the requeft of the emperor Com- 
©¢ modus, came over to Britain after the death 
“ of Perennis; that he quell’d a {edition among 
“ the foldiers, who were difpos’d to chufe any 
“© other emperor, and particularly Pertinax him- 
“¢ felf, in oppofition to Commodus; that he run 
*¢ the rifque of his life in fupprefling the mutiny, 
“¢ and was actually left among the flain. Upon 
“© this he defar’d to be recall’d from his com- 
“ mand; accordingly a fucceflor was appointed 
“ for this poft, and he himfelf otherwife pro- 
&¢ vided for”. 

Who this fucceffor was, we are no where 
exprefly told; tho’ it feems to have been Clodius 
Albinus: for ’tis plain that he had the govern- 
ment of this ifland, and that he receiv’d it from 
Commodus. He was likewile in Britain after the 
death of Commodus. 

Pertinax fucceeded Commodus in 
Pertinax. the year 192, or in the beginning 
of 1933 but during his fhort reign 
of three months and three days, the Roman 
hiftorians fay nothing with relation te Bri- 
tain. 
They are almoft as filent during 
— the fhorter reign of two months 
and ten days of his fucceffor Didius 
Fulianus: we meet with a fingle paflage of Spar- 
tian relating to Britain in the life of this empe- 
ror, but it has nothing material init. ‘%* Faulian 
“© fays he, had no apprehenfions, either ~~ 
6G the 
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us, that in Julian’ s time, “* /binus commanded 
“ in Britain”. 

Inthe year 193, Septimius Severus, 

Pefcenninus Niger, and Clodius Severus. 
Albinus are all three competitors 

forthe empire. Severus prevails at laft, and is 
fix’d in the throne. There was, no doubr, a 
confiderable {pace between the death of Fulian, 
Severuss predeceffor, and that of Albinus, 
the latter of his rivals. After the death of 
Albinus, Herodian tells us, “ that Severus order’d 
“ the affairs of Britain, and divided the govern- 
“ ment of this nation into two provinces”. 

It is very probable, that Virius Lupus was 
fettled Propretor here, as foon as Severus had 
any power in this ifland, and that he continued 
in this poft tll Severus came over in perfon. 
’Tis certain that this emperors coming to Britain 
was after all his other, expeditions were over 5 
for he ended his reign and life in this ifland. 
Xiphiline {ays exprefly, ** that he died in Britain 
“¢ three years after he undertook that expedi- 
“ tion”. Herodian informs us, **.that when 
“© Severus march’d again{t the Barbarians, the 
“© Roman army pafling the rivers and trenches 
“© that were the boundaries of the empire, skir- 
“ mifh’d often in a tumultuous manner with 
*¢ them, and as often put them to flight.” 
Xiphiline from Dion fays, ** that Severus having 
“¢ undertaken to reduce the whole country of 
“ Caledonia under his fubjection, enter’d into 
“ it, where he had endlefs fatigues to fuftain, 
“ forefts to cut down, mountains to level, 
*¢ moraffes to dry up, and bridges to build. He 
*¢ had no battel to fight, and faw no enemies in 
“ abody”. It is ftrange that neither Herodiau 
nor 
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nor Xiphiline {how'd mention the building a wall 
by Severus; and yet it is very evident fromthe 
exprefs teftimony of the Latiz hiftorians that he 
did build a wall crofs this ifland. Spartian 
{umming up the exploits of this emperor, fays, 
“ He receiv’d the Arabians into fubjedction, 
“ compelled the Adiabeni to become tributary, 
“ and fortified Britain, which is the greatett 
“ glory of his reign, with a wall drawn crofs 
“¢ the ifland from fea to fea, whence alfo he took 
“6 the name of Britaunicus. 

’Tis highly probable that Severus came into 
Britain in the beginning of the year 207 at 
lateft, and that having prepar’d all things for the 
war jin this year and 208, he march’d to the 
North, beat the Caledoniaus, and built his 
wall. 

In the year 210, Severus was fettled at York, 
as appears from his famous refcript yet extant, 
dated at York. And this feems to have been the 
laft year of his life, or if he furviv’d this year, 
that was all. Severus cou’d not well be lefs, by 
Herodian’s account, than a year or two at York 
before he died: for he tells us, that * he con- 
“¢ tinued ill a long time after his return from the 
“6 war, and that the delay of his death was fuch 
¢¢ as put Caracalla out of all patience, fo that he 
“ was contriving to haften it by indirect means. 
“© At laft he died, being rather worn out with 
“ forrow, than by the diftemper.”. 

Immediately after the death of 

Caracatta. his father Severus, a peace was con- 
cluded with the Britons by Cara- 

calla. At this peace, which feems to have been, 
difhonourable, and difadvantageous to the 
Romans, Caracalla ’tis likely, deliver’d up a part 
of what Severus had recover’d by war, fo that 
the 
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the more foutherly wall might again become the 
boundary: but whatever the limits were, we 
are inform’d, he immediately left Britain, after 
he had concluded it. For as Herodian informs 
us, * both the brothers, Caracalla and Geta, 
“ fharing in the empire, failed together from 
“ Britain, carrying their fathers remains, an 
“ army, and the honour of victory with them. 

After this follows a long and profeund filence 
in the Romaz hiftorians with refpeéct to any tranf- 
actions in Britain. ‘They fay nothing about it 
during the reft of Caracalla’s reign, nor in the 
fucceeding reigns of Macrinus with his fon 
Diadumenius, Hehogabalus, Alexander Severus, 
Maximinus with his fon Maximus, in whole 
‘time were the African Gordians, Pupienus, Bal- 
binus, and Gordian the third; that is, for the 
{pace of thirty three years, from 211 to 244, when 
Philip began to reign; and even atter — the 
fame filence is continued thro’ fome of the fuc- 
ceeding reigns, as will immediately appear. 
There is indeed a paffage in Lampridius’s life of 
Jlenander Severus, which feems to 
intimate that according to fome he sige 

. : *. e . oA EVERUS., 

was ilain in Britain. In Britannia, 
ut alii volunt in Gallia, in vico cui Sicila nomen eff, 
ewe occiderunt. 

But notwithftanding the filence 
of the Roman hittorians, we learn GorpranlIIl. 
from infcriptions the names of three 
Propretors under Gordian the third; namely 
Mecilius Fufcus, Cneius Lucilianus an d Nounius 
Philippus. 

Philip facceeded in the year 244, 
and made his fon, though but a Puitrr. 
child, partner with him in the em- 
pire; but I know of nothing material in the Roman 
hiftory 
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hiftory relating to Britain in his ume, or in the 
reigns of thofe who next fucceeded, namely 
Decius Galluss with his fon Volufianus, and 
JEmilian. 
Valerian was made emperor in 
Varerian. the year 23, and his fon Gallienus 
fhar’d inthe empire. After Vale- 
vian was taken prifoner by Sopores king of Perfia, 
Gallienus began to reign alone, about the year 
259; and in the time of this emperor rofe up 
the thirty tyrants. Trebellius Pollio {peaking of 
the effeminate and diffolute life of 
Gatirenus. Gallienus, fays, “* he fuffer’d about 
“ thirty tyrants, the difgrace of 
“ the Roman empire, fo that even women might 
“ have govern’d better”. But though he has 
“© wrote the hiftory both of thefe emperors, and 
the thirty tyrants, he fays nothing about Britain. 
The next emperor is Claudius, who began to 
reign in the year 268. He was follow’d by 
Huintillus’s fhort reign of feventeen days ; after 
him came Aurelian, who began his government 
in the year 270. But nothing relating to Britaiz 
is to be met with in their time, or the following 
reign of Tacitus. 
Probus {ucceeded to the empire 
Progus. about the year 276, who, as we 
are told, conquer’d Proculus and 
Bonofus, when they fet up for emperors, and 
claim’d Britain with other provinces, We are 
alfo inform’d that Probus granted to the Britons 
the privilege of planting vineyards and making 
wine. And others relate that having conquer’d 
the Vandals and Burgundians in a great battel, 
he fent many of them over to Britain, who, in 
the infurrections that happen’d afterwards, were 
of great ufe to the Romans. 
Carus, 
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Carus, who made his two fons 
Carinus and Numerian partners 
with him in theempire, fucceeded 
Probus in the year 282. Vopi/cus, who has wrote 
their lives, fays nothing more of them with re- 
lation to Britain, than that “ Carus gave this 
*¢ ifland with other provinces to his fon Carinus’’. 
Carus was kill’d by lightning, after he had 
reign’d a little more than a year; and Numerian 
his younger fon was murder’d in his litter by the 
contrivance of his Father-in-law per, who ex- 
pected himfelf to be made emperor, but was 
difappointed, Dioclefian being chofen by the 
general confent of the foldiers. 

Dioclefiaws reign commences 
from the year 284. He afterwards 
admitted to a fhare in the empire 
Maximianus, who was furnam’d 
Herculius, from Hercules, as Diocle- 
fian was furnam’d Fovius from Fupiter. Each 
of them appointed a Cefar, Dioclefian made 
choice of Galerius Maximiauus, and Maxtmian 
chofe Conftantius Chlovus. Conftautius Chlorus 
married the ftep-daughrer of Maximianus, and 
Galerius married Dioclefian’s daughter Valeria. 
In the reign of thefe emperors, as Aurelius Vittor 
informs us, * Carau/fius a skilful and experienced 
“6 fea-ofticer, feiz’d the government of Britain, 
© upon information that Herculins had order’d 
“ him to be flain”. Eutropius gives much the 
fame. account, which he concludes, by telling 
us, that °* after ten years Britain was again 


239 


CaRus. 


DIOCLESIAN 


MaxXIMIAN. 


recover’d’’. 


After this Dioclefianand Maximian 
refign ta Galerius and Con/tantius ; 
and. Britain falls to the fthare of 
Conflantius. This {cems to have been done about 
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the year 304. This emperor came over into 
Britain, and refided at York, where he died. 
Conftantine the Great, who was 





reer fon to Conftantius by his wife 
aa Helena, fucceeds to the empire in 


the year 3063 this emperor was 
for fome time in Britain, and feems to have had 
wars with the Scots and Pitts, wherein he had 
the advantage; but he was recail’d from this 
ifland by his other wars, or by his competitors, 
About this time, as is manifeft from the Theodo- 
fian Code, Pacatianus was vice-general in Britain, 
for then there was no fuch thing as a Propretor 
and Legate, but in lieu thereof a Vicarius. 

After Conftantine had new-modell’d the empire, 
matters in Britain were adminifter’d by the pre- 
feétus pretorio of Gaul, who fupplied that office 
by a deputy, ftiled Speétabilis. 

After the death of Conftantine 
the Great, which happen’d in the 
year 337, the empire was divided 
among his three fons, Conftantine, Conftantius 
and Conftans. In this divifion Britain fell to 
the fhare of Con/fantine the eldeft. But he not 
content with his part, was for invading the 
territories of Conflans the youngeft, and loft 
his life in the attempt, being flain near Aquileia, 
in the third year of his reign. 

Upon this Conffans became fole 

Constans. emperor of the Wef, and Britain 
fell under his command. In the 

year 341, or according to others 343, he came 
over to this ifland, to check the Scots and 
Pitis, who had broke out into rebellion. Coz- 
fians was flain by the contrivance of Magnen- 
tius, Who was afterwards conquer’d by Coz- 
fiantius 


ConsTAN- 
TINE II. 
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ftantius the only furviving brother 


of the three, and was forced to CONSTAN- 
Ac TIUS3 IT. 


kill himfelf in the year 353. 
cording to Ammianus Marcellinus, one Gratianus 
Funarius, the father of Valentinian, who was 
afterwards emperor, had the government of 
Britain from the death of Magnentius. The 
fame Author gives an account of the inroads 
made by the Scots, and mentions one Lwupici- 
nus, who was fent over to Britain on this oc- 
cafion, and brought an army with him from 
Gaul, which landed at the ufual place, sortus 
Ritupenfisy and trom thence march’d up to Len- 
don about the year 241 

After the death of Confantias, 
Fulian, commonly caill’d the Apo-  Jutian. 
fate, who had been made Ce/far 
before, and faluted emperor by a part of the 
army, now becomes fo without oppofition. 
Ammianus Marcellinus names one Alypius who 
had been Vicarius Britanniarum, but was after- 
wards banifh’d. 

Fulian dies in the year 363, and 
is fucceeded by Fovian, who died Jovian. 
in 364, when Valentinian was cho-  Vavenrini- 
fen, and afcended the throne, who 4%. 
join’d his brother Yalens with him- VEN. 
felf in the government. Ammianus Marcellinus 
gives a difmal account of the inroads and de- 
vaftations that were made at this time in Bri- 
tain by the Piés, Scots, Attacotti, and the 
Saxons umted. Upon this occafion one Severus 
was fent over to: defend and revenge the Ro- 
mans, who being afterwards recall’d, was fuc- 
ceeded by Fourmus. After the province had 
fuffer’'d very much, Valentinian fends Theocofius 
over in the year 367. The fame hiftorian tells 

us 
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us, that when Zheodofius came hither, he went 
to London, then call’d ugufa, and fet upon 
the wandering plundering enemy; he reliev’d 
the Britons, and driving the enemy back to 
their own country, recover’d the plunder, and 
reftor’d it moftly to the owners. Zheodofius 
marches afterwards from London with a great 
army againft this people, and having driven 
them before him, he recover’d the provincial 
cities and forts, which had been very much 
damag’d by the enemy. After this he eredts 
fome new forts, and calls the province Valentia 
in honour of Valentinian. | 
Valentinian dies in the year 375, 
Gratian. — and Gratian his fon who had been 
declar’d Augu/tus in his fathers life- 
time, has after his death, his brother Valentinian 
join’d to him in the empire, Valens 
{till continuing too, till he was 
flain in the year 378. 
Tueoposius. After his death Theodofius, the 
fon of the former Theodofius who 
was general in Britain, is aflum’d by Gratian 
to be a collegue in the empire. Upon this 
Maximus who had ferv’d in Britain at the fame 
time with Zheodofius, and done great exploits 
there, being difgufted that he fhou’d be pre- 
fer’d to him, ufurps the purple, and Gratian is 
murder’d by his order. But Maximus himfelf 
is at length taken, and beheaded in the year 
388. Theodofius had advanced his fon Arca- 
dius in the year 383 to the im- 
Arcapivs. _perial dignity. In 392 Valentini- 
an the fecond or younger, is trea- 
cheroufly murder’d at Vienne in France, by the 
order of Arbogaftes. 


VaLENTI- 
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In the. year 392, Theedo/fius 
declares his younger fon 4rcadius Uonortvus. 
joint emperor. Socrates the hiftc- 
rian mentions one Chry/anthus, the fon of AZai- 
cianus, Who was Vicarius in Britaiz under this 
Theodofius: Stilico is likewife celebrated by Claz- 
dian for his great exploits in Britain, 

In the beginning of the fifth ~ 
century, about the year 402, _ “Fob 
Theodofius the fecond, when but 

wo years eld, was made cmperor, and join’d to 
Arcadius and Honoris. Sozomen iniorms us that 
Arcadius died in the year 408, leaving Hoxorius 
and Thoodofius to reign jointly. Ic was abou 
this time, that the in shabitants and coms which 
were quarter d in Britain, fearing 'eft the Vandals 
fhou’d pafs over the fea and fubduc them, revol- 
ted from their obedience to Horoiizs, and fet up 
one Mark for cmperor; bur they foon deprive 
him of his life and Dignity, and place one Gra- 
tag in nis room. Within four months they 
murder him too, and confer the fovereignty 
_ one Coxfiantine, who imm iediately after 
his promotion paffed over into Gai/, and taki ine 
with him the very flower of the Britifh youth, 
fo uiterly exhaulted the military force of this 
land, that it was wholly broken, and the coun- 
uy left naked to new invaders. 

“Britain being thus diain’d and exhautted, 
both of the Rowman foldiers and its own youth, 
was much harafs’d by the Piéis, Scots, and other 
invaders; upon which they a ipplied to the Ro- 
mans for help, who once and again fent a legion 
to their affifiance. And tho’ the Romaz torce 
Was now much abated, yer their foldiers were 
not finally withdrawn from Britaiz. For befides 


a confiderable number of auxiliary forces, there 
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were yet two legions at leaft remaining in this 
ifland. 





Dini, About the year 425, Valentinian 
sci ETT. the third began to reign with 

Theoedofius, and died in 4sf3 under 
his government 4frick, Spainy Great Britain, 
and almoft al! Gaul, Germany and Lllyricum were 
difmember’d from the Koman empire. So that 
we may fately affirm, that about the beginning 
of the fifth century, the Roman power was 
become low in Britain, and near the middle 
of this century, the Romans had entirely quitted 
the ifland. For in the year 4.46, according to 
Gildas, the Britons being reduced to the utmotft 
extremity, made their laft application (though 
in vain) to the Romans for their cfliftance. 
This is alfo farther confirm’d by obferving 
that Arcadius’s and Hoxorius’s coins have been 
found in Exgland, but none later than Valenti- 
nian the third. And as for infcriptions, the 
lateft in Britain are not near fo low. 








This hiftorical account of the Roman fran/- 
aétions in Britain, having already taken up [o 
much vo0rMm, we foall defer giving an account of 
the vemaining parts of this work till the next 
m0UT 1). 
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ARTICLE XXEE. 


Osservations on Mr. Chubd’s Dzi/- 
courfe concerning Reafon; wherein his 
Attempt to prove that Reafon either is, 
or ought, to be, @ fifficient Guide in 
Matters of Religion, is cenfider'd; 

ad bis Arguments are foewn to be fri- 

volous and incouclufive. By Anthony 
Blifs, 4. M. Vicar Portimouth. 
Nay but, O man, who art thou that 
replieft againft God> Rom. ix. 20. 
London: Printed for Samucl Wilmot 
Bookfeller in Oxford: And fold by 
J. and J. Knapton, R. Knaplock, 
W. Innys, T. Aftley, J. Crownfield 
zw St. Paul’s Churchyard, J. Batley zn 
Pater-uofter-row, S. Birt i Ave- 
mary-lane, B. Motte and W. Bickerton 
near Temple-Bar. in 8vo. pags. 78. 


HO’ Mr. Chubb wou'd be thought to be 
well affected to chriftianity, p. 29. yet he 
is one of thofe writers who have, of late, taken 
a great deal of pains to exalt reafon ja ‘oppofition 


to revelation. For he afferts that re 2/on alone 
U 2 citer 
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either is, or ought to bey a fufficient guide in matters 
of wveligion. 

In anfwer to this, our author obferves, that 
what is here affirm’d ought to be underftood 
univer/ally, as well with relation to the meazeft 
of the peopie, cottagers and day-iabourers of a 
low genius and poor natural parts, as to thofe of 
the moft extracrdinary talents and cepacities. 
For fuppofing {uch a one as Plato cou’d by the 
dint of reafon a/one draw outa complete fyftem 
of religion, give an exact plan of all our duties, 
and prove the immortality of the foul, &7c. by 
juft and xecefary illations; what wou’d this fig- 
nify to the bulk of mankind, who neither are 
oblig’d to refign theimfelves up zmplicitly to any 
human authority, nor feem capable of being 
taught much of religion, by abfrad reafonings 
from the nature and relations of things? 

Our author obferves farther, that if the prin- 
ciple here maintain’d be true, it muft necefarily 
be fo; 7. ¢. itis a thing zmpoffible and a contra- 
diftion that it fhou’d be otherwife; and therefore 
the truth of it muft not be leit to reft upon fuch 
a contingency as the rifing up of fo extraordinary 
a genius as few nations or ages have produced. 
In fhort it mut be maintain’d, that xo one perfon 
is or cught to be {ent into the world with a head 
fo meanly furnifh’d, as not to be able, without 
the leaft affiftance from other people to find out 
all the duties and motives of religion. 

As to the other point, that reafon ought to be 
fufficient, our author obferves that this can be 
pleaded onty hypothetically, on a fuppofition of 
people’s having zo ofber light than that of na- 
ture, and no opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with revelation. or God, fays he, may beftow 
his gifts in'vshat manner he pleafes; and let rea- 
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fon be as defective as it will, there is ro abfolute 
ground of complaint, boomed thac defect may 
be fapply’d by revelation; and wherever it is or 
might have been fo, if the aids of revelation 
had been duly fought after; there is no room to 
fay, that reafon ought to have been ftronger and 
more extenfive 

Having premis’d thefe obfervations, our au- 
thor proceeds to thew that reafon is not a fufti- 
cleat guide, cither 


Firjft, In refpect to the matter of man's Duty; 
or 

Secozdly, In refpect to the motives to obe- 
dience; or 

Thirdly, As to the way and manner ow God 
may be appeas’d for trefpafies and fin. 


As to the firft, our author fhys, that the 
greateft of the Heathen Philot ophers never fet 
torth any thing like a complete ty the: mof Eihicks, 
deduced from plain principles of reafon, and 
comprehending all the branches of our duty; 
but inftead of thar, fell into nemberlels grofs 
errors, calling good evil, and evi il good. Plato 
taught the lawfulnef of expoting children in 
particuiar’ cafes, and allow’d a c ommunity of 
Wives. Socrates deciar’d it neither unjuft nor 
revengeful to rejoice in the calamities of our 
enemies. Cicero expreily approy’d and profefs’d 
revenge; and ri/lotie Ipcaks of meckn efs noc 
only as a defect of the min d, but calls t° he patient 
enduring of reproach the fpirit of “nas ve. Up- 
on thele accounts 1t appears highly credible 
that azy man by the azaffijted fren oth of his 
own mind, can draw out a Panded of the law 
of nature, fit to be a ftandard io all mankind, 
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and to which they ought to conform their man- 
ners: and therefore ’tis {lrangely abfurd to main- 
tain that a// mankind are very well qualifi’d for 
doing that, which never yet was prov’d to have 
been Aste by any oie, and which the moft 
eminent Heathens are kwownz to have fail’d in. 
There were no greater men among them, {ays 
our author, than Socrates, Plato, ~Aviftotle and 
Tully, and yet thefe, as well as the lower fort of 
people, notwithftanding the ftrengih of their 
genius’s, the inquifitiv venefs of their tempers, 
the great pains they were at in reading, medita- 
ting "and difputing, taught doctrines, "which fet 
men loofe from the obligation of duty, main- 
tain’d principles deftrugive of all virtue, and 
approv’d and recommended practices of an 
enormous nature. But Mr. Chubb, may perhaps, 
impute this not to any infufficiency in reafon to 
initract them better, but to their own default in 
not ufing it aright. But how then are we to 
judge of the {trength of man’s underftanding? 
By ‘what method of inv reftigation fhall we come 
to determine whether reafon is or is not : fufh- 
cient guide in thefe matters? There is no better, 
and indeed, no other way than this, to jndee 
what man ca odo, but by what he das alreadv done. 
* The light of nature, as the bithop of 
i don has fhewn, might in general fuggett to 
men the reafonablene’s of joining in worthip ; ; 
e¢ in what manner God wou’d be worfhipp’d, 
and in what w vay they might perform a fervice 
that wou’d be acceptable to him, was undex- 
flood by the avcient Heathens, to be a point, 
which the wit and penetra ition of man cou’d 
** not fix and determine”, And therefore con- 
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* Second Paftoral Letter, p. 15. 
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tinues our author, till axzother fort of ies wie 
Shall arife, I mean men of wore acutenefs and 
deepey penetration in Givine matters viele in the 
world hath hitherto cen acquainte .d with; we 
are not to expect that by th ¢ exereife of unaflift- 
ed reafon ony they wi hy ever be able to draw 
out a comple e fyftem of thofe duties, which 
man owes to God, his neight 


- 


bour and himfelf. 








Under the fecond mewn head ect to 
the motives to obeaie: whether reafon ts, or 
cught to be tufficient to > dilco er the certainty of 
a refurrection, and a perpetual itate of rewards 
and punifhments hereafter, our author {ayS) we 
may well Gelpat of eing tnefe pot ade 
certain in the way of reaion, fince not hae like 
it has ever been done. 

As to a refurrection, it does not appear to have 


been believ’d by any of the ancient Heathens, 


except the Afagian fe&t in Perla, and fome other 
countries in the # ‘afr ; and they had it from 


Zoroaftress who had it trom the Yews. All the 


‘ ss 
> 5) la ne oD Posen + > €*fa {i »P> 

rcit abfolutely deny it; and Pliny has renrefented 

NT 7 fat ' sate Fe . ~'uce '>F 
It As Saype. a sean ty. Neverthelels, fayecurauthor, 
‘ y i) . “5 et, mY 44) ) 
God’s omnipotence 13 proof ¢1 eth chat iL ty 
j} 


be, and from his veracity we conciude tt will. 
This is the only way whereby to pron cits and 


whoever makes the 5 Rear will foon find 


himfelf at a #o7-plus in ihe way of Vea fcit. 


} : “Ae ned ¢ 
Then as to an eferzal {tare of rewards and pu- 
: ¥ ~ 2 Pe Se o poe Be 
nihments, the wife i" of the Heathens fpake 


ee ee ee ' a en ¢ ae 

doubtfully of it. S721 LS in Pleto res nis TMactcl 
‘74 3 ) yy {> ware Pat 2 bl 

Socrates, there was no likelihood of getting over 
: i. j@ » i - a 
their doubts, without fome better light thin 


lip that 
of reaion. Cicero tells us how the philofophers 
differ’d even about the fouls fubfi‘tance afte: 
death; fome believing it was immediately difft- 
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pated; otiers that it continued in exiftence for 
a limited time only; and others again that it 
wou'd exift for ever. ‘To this, fays our author, 
miay be added what Seneca obdferves, * That the 
" greatelt j shilofophers rather _* men they 
“¢ are immortal, than prov’d they are fo”. It ts 
plain then, that they had no full «ly no 
certain know! ledge or demonfiration; nothing 
more than glittering hopes, uncertain guefles, 
and probable expectations as ; to this matier: And 
even thefe don’t appear to have been owing 
altogether oy originally to mere natural reafon, but 
either to the remains of ancient rev elation, 
handed down from the farft ages after the flood, 
or to fome new light deriv’ d from the people of 

the Hews. 
Befides the foremention’d authorities, our 
reverend and learned author quctes {everal more 
to the fame purpofe, too many to be here taken 
notice of; atter which, hefays, upon the whole, 
confidering how full of Doubts the Heathens 
cenerally were, and what Uncertainties thete 
great men, Socrates, Plato, Cicero, &c. labour’d 
under, aftcr all their deepeft refearches and dif- 
quifitions; confidering farther, how little even 
the moft learaed Chriftians can do toward de- 
monttrating on the toct of Reafon, what they 
believe on the credit ot Revelation, it muft be a 
very flrong and fubftantial evidence indeed, that 
Reafon alone cannot get to a certainty that there 
will be another life after this, much lets that the 
body may be rais’d again; and much lefs {till, 
that it will be rais’d with fo many and great 
Alterations for the better, as the {criptures teach ; 
—that whatever evidence it may fuggeft of a 
life to come, yet it cannot determine with cer- 
tainty whether it will be a jal {late of rewards 
and 
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and punifhments, or azother {tate of trial and proba- 
tion; that fuppofing the next lifeto be a {tate of 
rewards and punifhments, it wou’d ftill be at a lofs 
to know what duration that ftate will be of, whe- 
ther eternal, or only for a limited timc; and 
Jaftly, that over and above all the other perplex- 
ing doubts and uncertainties, it can know little 
or nothing either of the zature or the mea/ure 
of the rewards and punifhments of another life; 
becaufe thefe depend altogether upon the will 
and plea/ure of the great Lord and Monarch of 
the world. 

The third general head, into which our au- 
thor propos’d to make an enquiry was, whether 
Reafon alone be a fufficient guide as to the way 
and manner of appeafing God, after we have 
offended him by trefpaffes and fin. Here he 
affirms faith in Chrift, who has redeem’d us, to 
be one neceflary condition of forgivenels. Now 


this taith which is the duty of a Chrittian, is not 
to be taken in a frit philofophical, but ina 
moral fenfe; in which it fignifies, to ufe Dr. 
Clarke’s words, ** That good difpofition of the 


49 
ce 
€¢ 
st 


mind and will, by which 2 man, laying afide 
all vice and prejudice and corrupt inclinations, 
chufes to atiezd to, and examine and confider 
and receive willingly, whatever upon due 
“© enquiry he ihall find to be the will of God; 
“ and when he has fo receiv’d it, not careleffly 
© and credulou/ly, but upon fober and good evi- 
& dence, he adheres to it ftedfaflly, as a prin- 
“¢ ciple ox rational ground of action, by which he 
“ is uniformly to be directed”, In particular, 
it includes, that we renounce all thoughts of 
merit in ourfelves, and truft not in our good 
actions for the pardon of our dad ones; that we 
rely only on the divine mercy through Chriff for 
forgivenefs, and have an affawce in the fufficiency 

of 
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of the fatistaétion made by Zim for fin. This, 
continues our author, is the proper notion of 
Chriilian faith ; and tis fo far from being repug- 
nant to Reafon, though it be not difcoverable 
by it, that God fhou’d make it thus underftood 
a condition of his favour, that we are fully 
affur’d from the {criptures that he has done it, 
And this is one advantage we have from Reve- 
lation, above w hat we ever cou’d miter obrain’d 
wit ho out it. For as the light of nature cou’d 
never have led men to any difcovery of this 
kind, | fo neither cou’d it have afforded them any 
ertainty or full affurance, that their repentance 
and reformation alone, without any further con- 
fideration, woud avail to the pardon of their 
fins, and their acceptance with God unto eternal 
life. 
Fis alledo’d by Mr. Chubb, in p. 21. “ That 

“6 repentance and a mation, are e proper g grounds of 
° forgivene/s, iS 1 molr evident to Reafon when dif- 
°° cover'd; aud to tes that Reafon canns —— 
“ ayhat is “ad acvecable to itfell Ze ea di [co 
“S is prefuming @ point without the leaft cround d for 
= a. tg fays our author, tis very obfer- 
vable, that Mr. Chubd {peaks of if, as a thing 
he very well knows, that it bas beeia difcover’d 
that repentance and reformation, exc/u/ive of the 
fatisfaétion Chritt has made , are proper [ad equate | 
Sena of forgivenels. But when or where this 
has —_ done, fays he, I don’t eee. If 
Mr. Ch bb ? has had any fpecial Revel lation about 
it, fe mut’ produce his credentials; if he thinks 
cis Dicoes' or reveal’d in feripture, he right 
have ee ne paflage, oratleaft made a reference 
toit. But "tis plain there is no fuch text. The 
whole go foel looks dit rectly another way, refer- 
ing ot ir falyation to the rede ‘mption we. have >in 
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So that I conciude, continues our 


author, that Mr, Chubb goes upon a wrong fup- 
pofition, taking it for granted, that the “Terip- 
ture has reveal’d that, 


which it never fays a 


{vliable in favour of. ec cnntianl and uniformly 
y ) J 
tcaches quite the reverie. 
well on this head. 


Dr. Clarke has argned 
“ From the confideration of 
the goodnefs and mercifulnefs of God, the 
philotophers did indeed very reafonably hope, 
that God wou’d fhew himfelf placable to fin- 
ners, and might be fome way recone:?a: Bur 
when we come to enquire more particularly 
what propiiiation - will accept, and in what 
manner this reconciliation mult be made; here 
nature ftops, and set ann with impatience the 
aid of fome particular revelation. That God 
will receive returning inners, and accept of 
repentance inftead of perfect ob 
cannot certainly kiow to whom he has not 
declar’d that he will do fo.—For it cannot 
pofitively be prov’d from any of God’s attri bidbes, 
that he is abjolutely oblig’d to pardon all crea- 
tures all their fins at ail times, barely and mn 
mediately upon their repent ing. “There ariles 
therefore from nature no feffici ent comfort to 


ediet _ th ey 


le 


finners, but an anxious and endiefs fo ollicitud de 
about the means of appeafing the deit a 
Mr. Chubb gces on farther, and { 66 But 


admitting that Reason 1$ incapabl 246 0; a u | TAS 


7 


. #} . . ms es : ; j : es e 
the certainty of this point, and that fuch certainty 


as nece(jary to be difcover es in order 10 envage 

mankind in the pr attice of their duty, under their 

pr cent CU CUI LARCCS 5 then, o [275 : ae Red [neg 

cngne to bas ve been fujicient for ti UV DO Ce 
lame +40 , ] ati . oe 


sp haw LW 


Fords b-a9 2749 71/4 the nwo } 
sain has 1th ele! troiw much the orea 
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replies thus. If Mr. Chudé pleates to admit that 
Reafon is incapable of aifcerning the certainty 
of this point, we have no more to ask 3 becaufe 
to admit this, and yet to argue chat Reafon 
ought to be fufficient for this purpofe, is arrant 
Atheifm; it being inconiiftent with the primary 
idea we have of God, viz. that he is an all-per- 
fect being, to fuppote that he has made the rea- 
{enable foul of man, or any other of his crea- 
tures, otherwife than he owvght to have made 
them. 

“¢ But if this were the cafe”, fays Mr. Chubb, 
viz. that Reafon is not (ficient, — and that 
Revelation was given to fupply its infufiiciency, 
“¢ then numberle/s millions of ol wou'd have 
© doen very unequa ily aid unnindly dealt with, 
© Gecaufe they have é 200% dejlitute of fuch a divine 
“ Revelation, as woud have fupply’d the defect, 
“© which arofe from the original conftitution of 


5! 
* things,’ p. 13. To this our author replies, 


aie 
that he cannot fec there 1s any room to com plain 
of unkind and unequai treatmenz on this ac- 
count; unlefls fiat reward, which God might 
have deny’d without injuftice to an ad sfolutely 
perfeét and files faint, he was oblig’d in juftice 
to make men naturally capable of ditcovering that 
their imperfect obe dience, will meet with. And 
as to the matter of human duty, fays he, the 
infufficiency of Reafon for this difcovery, does 
not appear to have arifen from the original con- 
flitution of things, or any ab/olute or unequal 
purpofe of God, but may be accounted for from 
the corruption of our nature, introduced at firft 
by the fa rT of dam, and ever fince ftrengthen’d 
by fin, which has a natural tendency to debafe 
the mind, and enervate the faculty of under- 
{tanding. It matcers not, continues our author, 
what 
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what numbers have disbeliev’d the Revelations 
which God has given us, or have been 
“¢ deftitute’” of thefe aids, unlefs they were 
unavoidably fo. The honour of the divine at- 
tributes is fufficiently fecur’d, and there is no 
ground to complain of wwequai treatment, where 
men have had means and fair opportunities of 
becoming acquainted with the reveal’d will of 
God; becaufe in this cafe their continuing: in ig- 
horance or infidelity arifes wholly from their own 
default. But Mr. Chubd imagines that all others 
befides ews and profels’d Chriftians have been 
very unequally and unkindly dealt with, if Reafon 
be not a fufficient guide; for, fays he, ‘* as to the 
“6 Fewifa Revelation, that was not intended to be 
“ a guide in matters of religion to all our [pecies, 
“ but only to the Fewifp nation. 

To this our author replies, by denying the 
truth of the affertion. For, fays he, the law 
made particular provifion for fraxgers, and men 
of all countries were encourag’d to become 
~~ They were not to make war upon 

diftant nation, without offering peace to 
hee one condition of which was, that they 
Pie come gral. and worfhip the one 
God of Ifraeh By * eerie: prayer at the 
dedication of the Temple, *tis plain, “twas inten- 
ded for a houfe of prayer to a// nations. Ac- 
cordingly there was a court belonging to it 
call’d the court of the Gevtil‘es; and in the new 
teftament we read of multitudes of Profelytes 
coming from all quarters to worfhip at Feru/a- 
lem. 

After this, our author gives a large account 
of the Fewifh di/perfions all over the world, in 


* 3 Kings vill. 41, 42, 
order 
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order to fhew the groundlefsnefs of Mr. Chubé’s 
notion, that before Chrift came, a// the world, 
except the Fews, were in a ftate of nature, 
fivittly fo cal?d, uzavoidably deftitute of the 
aids of Revelation, and unequally and unfairly 
dealt with, as being debarr’d the means of 
knowing the duties and motives of religion, 
unlefs unaffifted Reafon cou’d teach them. 

But Mr. Chubb goes on to obferve, that 
“ Many Ages were paft before the Chrifiian Re- 
¢ velation was given; and fince it has been given 
“it bas been far from prevailing all over the 
© world; and confequently multitudes of our [pecies 
“¢ have been very hardly and unkindly dealt with, 
p- 13. That Chriftianity has not univerfall 
prevail’d, fays our author, is true; but "tis 
fomewhat ftrange, continues he, that Mr. Chubb 
fhou’d think this any thing to the purpofe. 
it does not prevail in any of the Mahbometan 
countr ies Pevfiag Turky, Morocco, &c. But 
then Mr. Cauib fhou’d have confider’d, that 
the Patt are as far from living in a 
{tate of nature, as they are from being true 
Chriftians. ‘They retain a great part of both 
‘Feftaments; and befides that, there are fo many 
millions of Chriftians interfpers’d among them, 
that ’tis no ways unlikely, they might c eafily 
enough find means of converfion, if they were 
fincere lovers of truth. Suppofe, continues he, 
aC 55a T——d, and a J——/ with fifty 
more of the fraternity, herding together in one 
of our country villages ; Chriftianity cou’d not 
be faid to prevail among them. But what 
then? Wou’'d it follow from thence, that their 
Reafon ought to be a fufficient guide in religion, 
or that they are unequally and unkindly dealt 
with by God, if it is not? No certainly, unlefs 

2 God 
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God is oblig’d either to make Reafon flronger 
and more extenfive, than, for ought appears, 
he bas made it; or elfe to force men to believe 
the gofpel, whether they will or no. 

Upon the whole, our author concludes, ’tis 
evident enovgh, that he who thinksto prove that 
the world ever did in fact bywiCom knowGodsthat any 
nation upon earth, or any fer of men ever did, 
from the principles of Reafon oz/y, without 
any affiftance from Revelation, find out the 
true nature, and the true worfhip of the deity, 
and exhibited a fair and faultlefs Pandeé&é of the 
moral law, under the fanctions of ezernal rewards 
and punifhments in the vext life, muft find 
out fome hiftory of the world entirely different 
from all the accounts, which the prefent facred 
cr prophane writers give us. And if ua body 
in all hiftory is recorded, as having in fait 
done this, I am at a lofs, fays he, to guefs 
how it can be prov’d that a// or axzy are fuffici- 
ently qualify’d to do it. 

And as to the other point, that Rea/on oucht 
to be fufficient, there is no room fox this pretence, 
either where men have had the light of Revela- 
tion to fupply the deficiency of natural light, 
or where they wight have had it, but fhut their 
eyes againft it ; one or the other of which has, 
perhaps, in fome meafure at leafl, been the cafe 
of the whole world. 
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ARTICLE XXIII. 


Briser Aunals of the Church and State 
under the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
Being a Continuation of the Annals of 
the Church of England, and of the 
Religion there eftablifh'd; together 
with many Affairs of State occurring 
within the laft twelve Years of that 
Queen's Government, unto the Accefs 
of James King of Scotland, her imme- 
diate Succeffor; and fome few Years 
after his Entrance. Confifting of a 
large Collection of Original and Au- 
thentick Records, Papers and Letters 
of State, Correfpoudences of Princes, 
Noblemen, Bifbops, and other Per fons 
of Quality in the “Unzverfities or elfe- 
where: Information from Ambaffadors, 
Foreigners, Spies, Fefuits, and o- 
thers from abroad. Which Manufcript 
Papers, digefied from Year to Lear, 
as Matters fell out, will give a great 

Light, 
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Light, and communicate more Kunow- 
ledge of the faid remaining Years of 
that Reign, than the World bath been 
acquainted with before. Together 
with many fhort Additions, inter{pers'a 
im divers Places for the explaining and 
better underflanding of various Mat- 
ters in thofe Papers more obfcure, oc- 
curring. And to which is added, a 
Supplement of feveral Records, fuiting 
with the Years of the former Volumes, 

By John Strype, MZ. 4. London: 

Printed for Edward Symon againf? the 

Royal-Exchange zz Cornhil. 1731. 

Folio pagg. 404. with a Supplersent 

contaiming 21. 


'HIS is the fourth volume of annals, with 
which the reverend Mr. Szrype has oblig’d 
the world, wherein are contain’d many very 
curious and ufeful pieces: and, in gratitude to 
this gentleman, it muft be acknowledg’d that 
he has taken a great deal of laudable pains, as 
well in tranfcribing fo many authentick papers 
from the originals, as in digefting them into a 
courfe of hittorical matters, fucceeding year by 
year, as they fell out. Thefe papers coniilt 
chiefly of original records, proceedings and 
letters of ftate, corréfpondences of princes, 
noblemen, and other perfons of figure here at 
home; as likewife of information from ambaffa- 


APRIL 1732. x dors, 
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dors, foreigners, {pies and others from abroad. 
The greateft part of them have been found 
among the manufcripts of that great ftatefman 
the lord Burleigh, fecretary of itate in the reign 
of king Edward the fixth, and lord high 
Treafurer of England in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth. They are in number two hundred 
and ninety nine. The firft begins in the 
year 189, and the laft ends in the year 
1612. Thefe papers contain divers remarkable 
occurrences during the latter part of that queen’s 
reign, and give a further light into affairs both 
of church and ftate until the acceflion of king 
Fames the firft to the throne, and fome time 
after; and therefore are very ufeful towards the 
illuftrating and rendring more complete the 
hiftory of thofe times. 

Our author, fince the publication of his 
former volumes of Aynals, having met with 
fifteen material papers, which may ferve to im- 
prove the faid hiftory, the firft of which bears 
date 1568, and the laft 1586, has thought fit 
to add them by way of fupplement at the end 
of this book, as they fell out, and fucceeded 


one another year by year. 








ARTICLE XxXIV. 


THe Life of that great Statefman Wil- 
liam Cecil Lord Burghley, Secretary of 
State in the Reign of King Edward the 
Sixth and Lord high Treafurer of Eng- 
land 2m the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, 

P ublifh’a 
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Publifh’d from the original Manufcript 
wrote foon after bis Lordfbips Death; 
now in the Library of the Right Hono- 
vable Brownlow Earl of Exeter. To 
which is added his Charaéter by the 
learned Cambden, and an extract of 
his laft Will and Teftament, with Me- 
moirs of the Family of Cecil, faith- 
fully colletted from Records, Maunu- 
cripts, and other Authorities. By 
Arthur Collins £/g; London: Priz- 
ted for Robert Gofling at the Mitre 
and Crown againf? Fetter-Lane, and 
Thomas Wotton at the Queens Head 
and three Daggers over againf? St. 
Dunftan’s-Church, both in Fleet-ftreet. 
1732. tm 8vo. pagg. 118. befides the 


Dedication, Preface, andan Account of 
the Family of Cecil. 


ILLIAM lord of Burghley, knight of the 

order of the Garter, lord high Treafurer of 
England, and matter of her Majetties Wards and 
Liveries, was born at Boormz in the countie of 
Lincoln, the 13th, or as our author fays in 
another place, the 1gth of September 1521. His 
Father Mr. Rychard Cecill of Burghley in the 
county of Northampton Efquire, was principall 
officer of the robes in the tyme of king Henry 
the eighth: 
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This Mr. Rychard Cecil was a gentleman 
defcended from the Cecills of Haulterennes in 
Wales, a a Ree ieat A tex His mother was 
Jane Fecking 5 07y daughter and heire of William 
Reel hington of Bourn ‘in the county of Lincoln, 
by whom came the Inheritance of the lordthip 
of Burghley, now the manfion of his lordfhip’s 
barony, and other landes to the value of twoe 
hundred pounds yerely. 

His lordfhip was brought up at fchoole at 
Grantham and at Stameford in the county of 
Lincoln, and at the age of fourteen yeres in May 
27 Fleury V i, went to Cambridge, where he 
es {tudent in St. Fohn’s colle ge, being fo di- 

ligent and car fall as he hired the bell- -ringer to 

call him up at foure of the clock every morn- 

inge. One Medcalf then mafter of that houfe 
fecing his diligence and towardnefs, wold often 
give him money to encourage him. Being but 
fixteen yeres old, he was reader of the fophiftrie 
lecture; andafterwardshe read the Greek lecture, 
as a gentleman tor his exercife upon pleature 
without pention, before he was nineteen yeres 
old. His diligent ftudy was fuch, as befide his 
exquifite knowledge in the Greek, he was not 
meanely feene in all other manner of lerning; 
fo that he was as famous fora {cholar at Cam- 
bridge, as afterwards for a grave and great coun- 
fellor. 

When he had ete: mafter of art, and 
contynued at the Univerfity about fix yores, he 
left it, and the fixth of May 33 Henry VIM, 
being nineteen yeres cld went to Graies fa 
The 8th of Avgu/t following he married Mary 
Cheeke fitter to Sir a Cheeke pectin who 
lived with him not above a yere anda ae 


ter, by whom he had his firft fon Thomas Cecil 
I now 
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now lord Burghley. Afterwards the 21ft of 
Decembre 33 Henry VILL. being twenty foure 
yeres ald, he married AZildred Cooke one of the 


daughters of Sir uthony Cooke, Knig s by 
whom he had Robert C cil now her maietties 
stihl fecretary, and mafter of her maijctties 
wards and nes Ain > Cecil married to Ed- 
ward now erle of Cx/ford; Elizabeth Cecill mar- 


ried to William the heyre of the lord Went 
worth, and three other children who all died 
young 

About the latter tyme of king F/cnry VIL. 
Mr. Cecill comeinge to court to “fee his father, 
met with two pricits, chaplaines to O Neale, in 
the preience Chamber, ‘and talking long with 
them in Latin, he f ell in difputation with the 
priefts, wherein he fhewed (0 great lerning and 
witt, as he proved the poore priefis to have 
neither, who weare fo put downe as they had 
not a word to faie, but flung awaie in chafe, no 
lefs difcontented than afhamed to be foiled in 
fuch a place by fo young a berdles yewth. It 
was told the king that young Mr. Cecil] had con- 
fated both O Neal’s ch: plaines ; the king called 
for him, and after long talke with him, much 
delighted with his aun{weres, willed his father to 
find out a fuite for him. Whereupon he became 
fuitor for a reverfion of the Cuffos Brevium office 
in the Common-Pleas, which the king willingly 
gr aunted, being the firft fuite he had in his 
life. 

In the firft yere of king Edward the fixth, 
the duke of Somer/et then lord protector, fent 
for him to be matter of his requefts. In the 
fecond yere of that king, he was committed to 
the Tower about the duke of Somer fet’ s firft 


calling in quettion, where he remayned a quarter 
X 3 ot 
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of a yere, and was delivered. About the third 
yere of this reigne, the duke of Somer/et, per- 
ceaving the kings - ie likeing of Mr. Cecill, 

preferred him to “be | ecretary of flate, being but 
twenty five years old; and in the fifth yere of 
king Edward the fixth’s reigne he was made a 
knight. 

When quene Marie came in, fhe granted Sir 
William Cecill a general pardon, and in choofinge 
her counfellors, fhe had fo good likeinge of him, 
as if he wold chaunge his religion, he fhold be 
her fecretarie and tomslittiior ; and to that purpofe 
fome weare fett underhand to allure him and dif- 
cover his difpofition; but like himfelf he wifely 
and chriftianly anfwer’d, he was tought and 
bound to ferve God firft, and next the quene ; 
but if her fervice fhould put him out of God’s 
fervice, he hoped her majettie wold give him 
leave to choofe an everlafting rather than a mo- 
mentarie fervice ; and for the quere he wold ever 
ferve and praic for her in his hart, and with his 
body and goodes be as ready to ferve in her de- 
tence, as anie of her loyal fubjects, fo fhe woid 
pleafe to graunt him leave to ule his confcience 
to himfelf, and ferve her at lardg as a private 
man, rather than to be her greateft counfellor. 
However there were fome who urg’d many 
heynous crymes again{t him, among the reft for 
being retained in {ervice and intelligence with the 
lady Elizabeth, yet the quene {till ufed him very 
gracioufly, and forbore either to hear his accu- 
iors, or to difgrace himfeif. 

When quence £/:zabeth beganne her moft 
happie reigne, Sir William Cecill, for his truth 
and tried fervice to her, was worthely advanced 
by her majeftie tobe her fecretarie and counfellor, 


and 
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and was firft fworne of anie counfellor fhe 
had. 

At the firft parliament holden in the begin- 
ninge of the quene’s reigne, great difficultie 
arofe in reforminge and altering religion, when, 
by Sit William Cecill’s advice, there was a con- 
ference had in Weftminfter churche, by the old 
and newe bifhops and other learned men, upon 
fome queftions and points devifed principally by 
himfelf touching the exercife of religion, which 
was fo pollitiquely handled, and by himfelf fo 
wifely, learnedly and temperately governed, 
that fuch fatisfaction was givne, as the quene 
and whole ftate of parliament with one con- 
fent eftablifhed the forme of religion now 
ufed and preached all this quene’s tyme, to the 
glory of God, the honor of the quene, the 
peace of the realme, the weall of the people, 
and the perpetuall praife of thofe that weare 
inftruments to worke fo notable a bleffling for 
theire countrie, as to bring it into the bright 
fhining light of the ghofpell. 

After he had endeavour’d to bring the health 
of the foule, he next labored for the wealth 
of the State. For by his pollitique advice the 
coigne and monyes of the realme weare from 
their former bafenefs, brought to the ftanderd 
of fynefse now current in England. 

In the fecond yere of the quene, he was fent 
into Scotland to treate of peace, which cheifelie 
by his great travaile and wifdome was effected. 

Which three points, viz. the alteration of 
religion, chaunge of our coigne, and torning 
troubles into peace, will give pregnant proofes 
of his wifdom, pollicie and paines. 
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In the third yere of the quene’s reigne, he 
was made matter of the wardes after the death 
of Sir Thomas Parry. 

Inthe 12th yere of her majefties reigne the 
rebellion of the north beganne, wherein himfelf 
being fecretarye alone, matters were fo quickly 
expedited and pollitiquely carried, that the 
rebells weare foon fuppreffed without battaile, 
blood, or danger, to the honor of the quene 
and weale of the realme. 

Thus happiely beg nning, he conftantlie con- 
tinued his courfe with fach ‘wifdom and modera- 
tion all the tyme of his fervice as fecretarye, that 
he was never feene to be angrie, moft patient in 
hearing and readye in difpatchinge, {till conty- 
nuing “conftant in his buyfinefs, and withall fo 
courteous and affable, as no man went from him 
difcontented or difcoraged, which made him 
loved, feared and honored. 

As he continued his care infervice, fo he grewe 
in favour of his Prince, and likeing of the peo- 
ple; and having twelve yeres ferved as fecretarie, 
he was by her majeftic created baron of Burghley 
upon Shrove fondaie, the 2¢th of February 1570, 
contyn eis ftill fecretarie; and in Fune 1572 
he was made kmight of the garter, and the ryth 
of Fuly followinge he was made lord high trea- 
furer of England, upon the death of the lord 
ney es of I} “incheffer. He grewe now to fome 
greatnels, carrying a reputation to beare fuch 
fwaye and rule in the commonwealth and {tate, 
as ig was thought nothing was done without 
him. And by his continuall ftudy, care and 
practife, he drewe unto him fo reverent reputa- 
tion and refpeét of the reft of the counfellors, as 
for his great gravitie and depth of his wifdome 

they 
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they rather admired and applauded his counfells 
then oppofed his refolutions. 

And herein was one notable obfervation, that 
in all his counfells, he was very happily fortun: Ate, 
few miicarryeinge, or feldom circumvented 
which argued God’s goodnes concurring with 
his provident wildome, and his wifdome dire¢cted 
by God’s goodnes turned all to his glory, and 
i good of this realme. So that even his very 
enemyes thought him to be the wifeft and 
graveit counfellor of this age. 

And as his eftimation was worthely great in 
his own countrie, fo was he greatlie famous in 
all nations in chriftiandome, and other remote 
partes of the world; for there was no countrie, 
where they held not his gravitie, wifdome, 
pollicie and: temperaunce in admiration, terme- 
inge him the wifeft and graveft counfellor of 
the world. For fo long as he was hable to ftowre 
and manage his bufines, what privie practife, or 
publick Invafions or attempts prevailed? what 
conference in counfell over-reached him? what 
fubtiltic in treatics circumvented him? or what 
prince’s pollicie could take advantage of his re- 
folutions? he was ever more readie to prevent, 
than our ennemyes to attempt, and more pro- 
vident to fecure us, then they weare to offend 
us. 

In caufes depending before him in juftice, he 
regarded neither friend norennemy; for he wold 
be neither partiall to the one, nor enclyning to 
reveng or wrong the other: His juftice with his 
integrity, and temper with his juitice fo concur- 
ring, as well were they fatisfied, who cold bring 
their caule to be tried before him. 
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When anie attemptes or fervices of impor- 
tance weare propounded, he wold diligently 
confider of the probabilitie and comoditie of 
fuccefle; which if he found good for the 
quene or ftate, he was never quiet till they 
weare expeditea. 

There was never anie man living in his 
place did more refpeét and efteme the nobili- 
tye than his lordthip ; and he was always care- 
full and defirous to furder and advaunce men 
of quallity and defart to be counfellors and 
officers to her majettie. 

As his care was great in his countries fervice, 
fo efpeciallie for the releif and maintenaunce of 
the poore foldier; nor did anie man ever more 
e{teme and encorage a good captaine. 

His care was not leaft, as nere as poffible he 
could, in preferring learned and good men to the 
quene to be judges and officers of the realme; 
for he wold often faie, that honeft counfellors to 
the quene, and good judges and officers in 
courtes of juftice, were the pillers of the ftate. 

As he was hable, he was defirous to pre- 
ferre good and learned men into the myniftery, 
to be bifhops, deanes and mynifters; afirmeing 
it to be the only foundation of the good and 
peaceable eftate of a comonwealth; faieing, 
that where the people weare well tought, the 
king had ever good obedience of his fubjects ; 
and where they wanted a good miniftry, there 
weare ever bad peoples for they that knew 
not how to ferve god, wold never obey the 
king. He held there cold be no government, 
where there was divifion; and that ftate cold 
never be in fafetie, where there was tolleration 
of two religions: for there is no enmitye fo 
greate as that for religion, and they that dif- 
fer 
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fer in the fervice of God, can never agree in 
the fervice of theire contrie. 

His honeft and vertuous courfe of life was ani 
infallible fign of his Chriftiaw godly mind; and 
his piety and great devotion weare fuch, as he 
never fail’d to terve his God before he ferved his 
contries; for he moft precifely duly obferved his 
exercife of prayer, morninge and eveninge all 
the tyme he was fecretarye, never failing to be 
at the chappell in the quenes houfe every morn- 
inge, fo long as he cold goe. 

He bought great quantities of corn in tymes 
of darth, to furnifh marketts at under prices to 
pull down the price, to relieve the poor. He 
gave alfo for releafing of prifoners in many of 
his later yeres, 40/. and fso/. in a terme; and 
for twenty yeres together he gave yerelie in 
beefe, bread and money at Chrifimas, to the 
poore of Wefiminfler, St. Martins, St. Clementes, 
and at Theobaldes 35]. and fometymes 40/1. per 
annum. He gave alfo yerelie to 20 poor men 
lodging in the Savoy, 20 fuits of apparell. He 
gave alfo for 3 yeres before he died, to poore 
prifoners and to poore parifhes, inmoney weekly 
forty five fhillings, fo as hiscertaine almes, befides 
extraordinaries, was caft up to be soo/. yerelie, 
one yere with another. 

He alfo built an hofpytall at Stameford, nere 
his houfe of Burghley, all of freeftone, ard gave 
100/. landes to it for maintenaunce of twelve 
poore men for ever. He gave alfo thirty poundes 
a yere to St. Fobn’s colledge in Cambridge, where 
he was a fcholler; he gave alfo fome plate to 
remaine tc the houfe. 

Thus held he on his courfe like himfelf, 
praid for of the poore, honoured of the rich, 
scared of the bad, and loved of the good; = 
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his prince and contry loyall, and to the fubjeés 
mott pleafinge, wonderinge at his great vidi 
and gravitie, and praifing his juftice and integri- 
tie; moft men honoring him with the title of 
father of the commonwealth, whereof they 
faw him as tender and carefull as of his owne 
child; fhewing his care of the fervice of the 
ftate to be fuch, as I can truely witnefs, fays 
our author, he ne ver rel pected pleafure nor 
profit, wealth nor health, frends nor foes, nor 
any thing of his private, neglecting aad rejeét- 
ing them ali, when there was anic fervice of his 
prince, or caufes of his contry to be followed 
or performed. 

As he was by nature very kind and cour- 
teous, fo was he to his frends affable and tem- 
peratlie kind, readic to do them good, when 
he might do it of himf lf, without prejudice 
to others, and that not frequentlie. 

To his enemys he was rather remyfle than 
rigorous, apt to forgett and forgive injuries, 
and to be foone reconciled, infomuch as he 
was noted for a better ennemy then a frend. 

He was of the fweeteit, kinde, and moft 
tractable mature, continues our author, that 
ever I found in any man, gentle and courteous 
in fpeech, {weete in countenance, and pleafing- 
lie fociable with fuch as he converfed. 

His tempel rate mynd ever tempered all his 
actions, which with his wifdome governed the 
whole courfe of his life, in {uch moderate car- 
riage of his greate fortune, as he liked beft, 
and defired meane and private things, hating 
all pomp and glorious fhowes. 

Fle was of fpare and temperate diet, and 
what buyfinefs foever was in his head, it was 
never perceaved at his table, where he delight- 
ed 
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ed to talk and be merry with his frends; but 
he never had any favourits, nor anie inward 
companion; neither made he anie man of his 
counfell, nor ante ever knew his fecrets. 

His recreation was chiefly in his books. He 
hated idlenefs, and loved no idle perfon, but ever 
encouraged and favoured the indutftrious. 

His great paines got him great knowledge, 
and his contynuall practife, deep experience. In 
what lerninge was he ignoraunt? What ftate, 

rince or counfellors weare there he knew not? 
W hat office was there wherein he had not ex- 
perience? What court of juftice wherein he 
knew not the courfe? In what fervice abroad or 
at home was he not perfeétlie practifed? He 
knewe and had feen all manner of treaties with 
all nations. He knewe the ftate of all contries, 
the nature of all princes, theire frends, foes, 
alliances, matches and pedegrees. He was 
privie to theire pollicies and practices, and of- 
ten prevented their purpofes. In weighty affairs 
of counfell he was moft expert; in pollicie of 
peace, in directions of warre, in provifions for 
foldiers, in fhips, in proceedings of parliament, 
in all courts of juftice, in publique {peeches, or 
private conference, and all gifts of a great coun- 
fellor and wife man, rather able to direé all, 
then to be amended by anie. His long experi- 
ence, his paincfull fervice, his inceflant ftuddy 
and Jabor joyned with his great witt, lerninge 
and memory, framed in him all the partes of a 
wife, godlie, worthy, and perfect counfel'or, 
fuch as maie long be fought, but feldome feene; 
and for all refpecis fo worthy and notable a man, 
as neither experience of this age, nor writers of 
former, can defcribe or produce. 
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His happines in all worldly fortune was greate, 
but greatefte in this, that God bleffing him with 
fo long daies in fo happie eftate, took him to 
his mercy in fo happie a tyme, that after forty 

eres fervice to his prince and contry, in favoure 
with God and Maa, with fo great fame of his 
wifdome, vertue and worthinefs, in tyme of 
ruth of the Ghofpell, and in peace of contcience 
and contry, he lived and died in tyme of peace, 
without alteration of his prefent fortune, or fear 
of future daunger. 

He died the 4th of Auguft 1598, fo that if 
he had lived tyll the Septembre following, he 


fhold have been threefcore and feventeen years 
old. 
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A sENERAL History or THe Wor tp, 
from the Creation to the Deftruétion 
of Jerufalem Sy Nebuchadnezzar; de- 
aug the Period with which the Old 
Teftament concludes. Wherein the 
Sacred and Prophane Hiftory is cor- 
vetted, the Septuagint and Hebrew 
Chronology compar’d and adjufted to 
the Years before Chrif. By Thomas 
Brett, L. L.D. London: Printed 


for 
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for Fletcher Gyles zear Middle-Row 
zm Holborn 1732. 2 8vo0. pagg. 320, 
befides the Preface. 


R. Brett having formerly publifh’d a Chro- 

nological Effay, thought it might be con- 
venient to add to it a compendious hiftory of the 
world, as far as the hiftory of the old teftament 
reaches: which, he judges, might be of fervice 
to thofe who have not time to read larger vo- 
lumes, and might give them a general idea of 
the ftate of the world in the firf ages thereof; 
and likewife fhew them how uncertain our ac- 
counts are with regard to profane hiftory, for at 
leaft three thoufand years after the creation. 

This hiftory is divided into feven chapters; 
the firft contains the hiftory of the antediluvian 
world; the fecond contains what happen’d after 
the flood to the calling of Abram; the third 
gives an account of tranfactions from the time 
of Abraham to the Exodus or deliverance of the 
children of J//rael out of Egypt; the fourth 
relates what happen’d from the departure of the 
children of J/rael out of Egypt to Samuel the 
prophet; the fifth contains the hiftory of the 
kings of all //rae/; the fixth that of the kings 
of Fudah from the divifion of the tribes to the 
captivity; and the feventh and laft, treats of the 
ff yrian empire. 

The doétor in the tables of his chronological 
effay before mention’d, has compar’d the Greek 
and Hebrew accounts together, and adjufted them 
to the Fulian period, and in this introduttion to 
hiftory, he has adjufted them to the years before 
the Chriftian era. \n his Chronology, according 
to the Septuagint, our author has follow’d the 
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Alexandrian and Conftantinopolttan account, who 
make the number of years from the creation tothe 
birth of Chriff to be syo8. For the dlexan- 
drians, during the time they were fubje& to 
Chrifiian emperors, were famous for their exact 
computations. 

In the Hebrew Chronology, the doctor fays, 
he has follow’d Ludovicus Capellus, except in 
one place; and has made the interval from the 
creation to the nar Epecha of the birth of 
Chrift, to contain 4122 years; whereas our lateft 
chronologers following archbifhop U/jler and 
bifhop “Lloyd, make it but 4004 years. And 
herein the doétor trufils he has the fame liberty 
to differ from them, which they had to differ 
from a great many others who wrote before 
them. What has occafion’d this difference be- 
tween him and them, he fays, is, that he has 
fuppofed the judges of <iepsieh to have fucceeded 
one another in the fame order he finds them 
nam’d in the book of Fudges, and that every 
judge was head of all the twelve tribes; where- 
as they fuppofe two of thefe judges to have been 
contemporaries, and that while one govern’d one 
part of J/rael, another govern’d another part ; 
and that while one part of the land has lain un- 
der a fevere oppreflion, the other had enjoy’d 
perfect peace and liberty. Others alfo there 
are, who have confounded the years cf reft with 
the years of oppreffion, in order to fhorten the 
time of government under the judges. The 
reafon why our author has rejeéted both thefe 
Hypothefes, may be feen in his Chronological Effay 
from page 26 to page 37. 

The doétor has thought it proper to inform 
us, that there is another copy of the Pentateuch 
or five books of AZo/es in the Hebrew language, 
| befide 
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| befide that which the Yews have preferv’d, 
which is call’d the Samaritaz. ‘This is written 
in a different character or letter, from that which 
is us’d by the Fews; for this Samaritan penta- 
teuch is written in the old Heb rewd OF Phenician 
Jetters, fuch as were us’d by the 3’ews before the 
Babylonifo captivity. But the more common 
opinion is, that the Hebrew bibles which the 
Fews have tran{mitted to us, are written in the 
Chaldee \etter, which they learn’d during their 
captivity at Babylon, and which Lzra, when 
they return’d from that captivity, thought it 
proper to ufe inftead of the old letter, not only 
as the returning Jers were better acquainted 
with it, but alfo to keep them at a greater 
diftance from the Samaritans who uled the old 
letter, and with whom he judg’d it convenient 
that the Yews fhou’d have no dealings. 
The Samaritans were an Feathcn nation tranf- 
planted from feveral parts of the A//jriaw domi- 
nions, and feated by the kings of .4/ jria tin the 
cities ‘of Samati ia, where they were taught by an 
Iraelitifh priett, or, as Fofepbus favs, by diverfe 
priefts, to w orfhip the true God, biit did nx 
worfhip him only, worthipping their Hearben 
Gods together with him. But afterwards when 
Manaffeh ton of Foiada the high-prieft of the 
Fews, had married the daughter of Sazballat a 
chief of the Samaritans, and was on account of 
that match with a woman of another nation and 
religion driven from Ferufalem, he fled to his 
father-in-law, who built a temple for him on 
mount Gerizim, where he fet up the Fewi/h 
worfhip according to the law of Mo/es; and by 
the affiftance of other runnagate Fews, brought 
the Samaritans entirely to forfake the worfhip 
of their falfe Gods, and to worfhip the true 
APRIL 1732. bf God 
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God only. Thus the Samaritans came to have 
the law of Mo/es, as well as the Hews. Bur 
this Samaritan copy of the Pentateuch has feveral 
variations both from the prefent Hebrew copies, 
and from the Septuagint allo; and particularly in 
the genealogies of the patriarchs from the crea- 
tion to the birth of Abraham, on which the 
{cripture Chronology for thofe primitive ages 
depends. 

If it be ask’d which of thefe Chronologies, 
the Hebrew, the Samaritan, or Septuagint, is 
moft authentick and ought to be follow’d? To 
this the doctor anfwers; if we cou’d be affur’d 
that the Hebrew copies we now have, were 
exactly agreeable to the original book, which, 
fome fay Ezra, and others Nehemiah, laid up to 
be preferv’d in the temple which was built upon 
their return from the Babylonifh captivity, there 
wou’d be no doubt but that chronology which 
we find in the Hebrew text, ought to be pre- 
ferr’d, and wherever the Septuagint or Samaritan 
differ from it, either in the age of the Patriarchs, 
or in any other particular whatever, they ought 
to be rejected; for unto the time that our Sa- 
viour came into the world, /a/vation was of the 
Jews, and unto them were committed the oracles of 
God. As Ezra was a perfon infpir’d by God, 
and tranfcrib’d the law and the prophets by di- 
vine direction and infpiration, there 1s no quetfti- 
on but the book written by and lodg’d in the 
temple at Yeru/alem, was free from all miftakes. 
From this book copies were taken for the ule of 
the Synagogues; and many private perions, 
e[pecially the priefts, were careful to take copies 
from it; and fuch a copy, no doubt Mana/feb 
the prieft carried with him to Samaria, where 
Sanballat built him a temple like that at Yeru- 
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falem, of which he and his defcendents were the 
High-Prictts. In like manner Oxias, another 
prieft, being difappointed of the high-prietthood 
at Ferufalem, fled into Egypt, and there by the 
favour of Ptolemy Philometor, built another 
temple like that at Yerufalem, and he and his 
defcendents were High-Priefts there. In this 
temple they had the law and the prophets read 
in the Greek language, becaufe that was the lan- 
puage which the ews that liv’d in Egypt, and 
worfhipp’d in this temple, were beft acquainted 
with: which tranflation, now commonly call’d 
the Septuagint, was undoubtedly made from a 
copy tranfcrib’d from the original, preferv’d in 
the temple at Feru/alem. And this tranflation 
was judg’d fo authentick, that it was ufed not 
only in the temple and fynagogues of Egypt, but 
in other fynagogues of the ews, erected in 
places where the Greek language was commonly 
us’d ; infomuch that the Apoftles and Evange- 
lifts, in the books of the New Teftament, often 
quote the fcriptures of the Old Teitament ac- 
cording to the tranflation of the Septuagint, 
even when it differs from our pretent Hebrew 
copies. And the moft ancient writers of the: 
Chriftian Church almoft always quote this tran- 
flation. 

When the temple at Feru/alem was deftroy’d 
by Titus Ve/pafian, the original {criptures of the 
Old Teftament written by Ezra, and preferv’d 
there till that time, perifh’d together with the 
temple. The original therefore being thus de- 
ftroy’d, it might be difficult to determine where 
the moft authentick copy was to be found; 
there being no original remaining by which the 
copies might be correéted. It may be reafona~ 
ble to believe, that thofe Hebrew copies read in 
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the fynagogues of Ferufalem and Fudea, were 
moft free from errors, becaufe they had better 
opportunities of comparing and correcting their 
books by that which was preferv’d in the temple, 
than thofe who were at a diftance. But thefe 
books alfo were deftroy’d in that general defola- 
tion of the Fewifh nation, together with the 
fynagogues; fo that whatever Hebrew copies of 
the Bible remain’d after the deftruction of Feru- 
falem, were in private hands, or in fome remote 
fynagogues, which had not been molefted by the 
Roman armies. Now though the original /e- 
brew Bible written by Ezra was free from all 
error, yet we have no reafon to believe, that 
the tranfcripts made from it were free from all 
miftake. Neither does it derogate from the di- 
vine authority of the holy fcriptures to fay, that 
although the pen-men who wrote the feveral 
books, of which the canonical feriptures are 
compos’d, were divinely infpir’d, yet the tran- 
{cribers were not fo; confequently, though the 
books of fcripture, as written by thofe holy 
pen-men, were the word of God, and ought to 
be receiv’d as fuch; yet we cannot be affured, 
that we have authentick or true copies of thofe 
books. For if the tranfcribers were liable to 
miftakes, as it is agreed on all hands they were, 
and is demonftrable from the various readings 
which are found, not only between the original 
Hebrew and the Samaritan copy, and betwixt 
both of them and the Septuagint, but alfo from 
the various readings in the Hebrew copies, and 
in the copies of the Septuagint yet remaining ; 
How fhall we know which is the true reading? 
How fhall we be affur’d which is the word of 


God, written by the infallible divinely infpir’d 
3 pen- 
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pen-man, and which the miftake of the tran- 
{criber? 

To this our learned author anfwers, That tho’ 
we cannot fay, that the Hebrew text of the Old 
Teftament, which we now have, is without 
fault, yet we do affirm and can prove, that 
there is no confiderable fault in it, either as to 
doétrine or manners. And the fame may be faid 
of the Septuagint, and of the Samaritan. The 
moft of the differences betwixt the original 
Hebrew and the Septuagint, confitt only in different 
expreflions, which are more or lefs clear, and 
which agree better or worfe with what goes be- 
fore and comes after, and makes the fenfe more 
or lefs perfect. There are none, where the 
fenfe in either contains a manifeft falfhood, or 
dangerous error. 'Thefe forts of faults diminifh 
nothing from the authority of the text, and 
hinder not its being a rule of our faith and man- 
ners, Thofe different readings and {mall faults 
which we meet with in all books, facred and 
prophane, do not prevent our certainly having 
the authentick works of the authors, or hinder 
our knowing their true fentiments. Becaufe then 
the original texts of the O/d and New Teftament 
have been fubjeét to the common law of all 
other books, and that fmall faults have flipp’d 
into them by the inadvertency or neglect of the 
copyers; to conclude from thence that we have 
not now the true word of God, as deliver’d by 
the Prophets and Apoftles, wou’d be as great 
folly as his, who fhou’d maintain that we have 
not now the works of Plato, Demofthenes, Ci- 
cerdy Virgil, Horace, &c. or of any of the an- 
cients who liv’d before the invention of print- 
ing; becaufe there are faults and defeéts in all 
thofe works, occafion’d by the carelefsnefs of 
Y 2 copyers. 
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copyers. To lay this down asa principle is to 
overturn the foundation of all our hiftorical 
knowledge, and to introduce an unwarrantable 
{cepticifm. And notwithftanding all the various 
readings either in the Hebrew or Greek text, the 
{criptures, as they are tran{mitted to us, in any 
of the ancient copies, fufficiently anfwer the de- 
fign for which they were farft written, and may 
be as good a guide to us with regard to faith and 
manners, as if we ftill had the very originals 
written by the firft pen-men. 

The chief difference between the Hebrew, 
the Septuagint and the Samaritan, is in relation ta 
the ages when dam and his defcendents are faid 
to have begotten their fons, and the age they 
arriv’d to before they died; in which we find 
they differ from each other in feveral particulars, 
and thereby caufe a great difference as to the 
Chronology of thofe times. But this difference 
affects neither faith nor manners: whichfoever 
of thefe Chronologies we follow, the defign and 
purpofe of the holy fcripture, as to this parti- 
cular, is equally anfwer’d. The defign of M- 
es, ory I fhou’d rather fay, of the Holy Ghoft as 
to this matter, was to inftruét us how the world 
and mankind came by their exiftence; that the 
one only living and true God was the creator of 
all things, vifible and invifible; that having 
made the heavens and the earth and all other 
living creatures, he laft of all made one man and 
one woman, who by his bleffing increas’d and 
multiplied; that although this man and this wo- 
man grievoufly offended God, by breaking the 
only pofitive law he had given them, yet God 
Was gracious to them, and gave them time for 
repentance, and bleffed them with a numerous 
iffue of fons and daughters; that mankind being 
mightily 
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mightily degenerated, and the world overfpread 
with wickednefs, fo that but one good man with 
a {mall family was found upon the earth, God 
deftroy’d all the living creatures upon earth, ex- 
cept that one man and his three fons and their 
wives, with fome males and females of all living 
creatures, in an ark, which was miraculouily 
preferv’d; that when mankind again degenerated, 
and had loft the knowledge and worfhip of the 
true God, then God called Abraham, and chofe 
him and his pofterity to be his peculiar people, 
and promis’d that in his feed all the nations of 
the earth fhou’d be bleffed. 

Thefe and the like matters, continues our au- 
thor, which inftrué us in the methods of God’s 
creation and providence, which fhew us how 
his judgments have been pour’d out upon the 
earth for the fins of mankind, and how in the 
midit of judgment he has alfo fhew’d mercy to 
fome chofen perfons; and that as the world was 
at firft made, fo it continues to be govern’d by 
him; and that the one only living and true God 
is to be worfhipped and acknowledged by us, 
and how and in what manner we are to worfhip 
and obey him, is what the {criptures are defign’d 
to teach us. And as to thefe matters, all the 
various readings, either in the Hedrew or the 
Septuagint, caufe no difterence at all: and par- 
ticularly as to the Chronology, what fignifies it, 
with regard either to our faith or manners, 
whether 4dam was 130, or 230 years old when 
he begat Seth? Whether Seth was 1os, or 205, 
when he begat Exos ? And fo of the reft. The 
{cripture will be the fame rule for our faith and 
practice, whether we follow the Hebrew or 
Septuagint, in {uch matters as thele. 
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ARTICLE XXVI. 






State of Learning. 






ROME. 









HERE has been lately publifh’d here, 
Codex Conftitutionum quas fummi Pontifices 
diderunt in fo slemni Canonizatione Sanétorum & 
Fobanne XV. ad Benediftum XU. five ab anno 
Domini 993. ad an. 1729. Accurante Fufio Fon- 
tanini, Archiepifcopo Ancyrano, qui lemma & 
notulas addidit. In Folio. 

















PADOU 2. 


Ve Volpi has publifh’d a fine Edition of San- 
i nazarius’s Works, together with the Life 
of that celebrated Poet: Facobi, five Adi Syn- 
cert Sannazarii Neapolitant, Viri ; patricii, Poemata, 
cx antiquis Editionibus accuratiffime defcripta. 
Accefit eufdem vita, f. Ant. Volpio Autiore. Item 

Gabrielis Attilis € Honorati Fafcitelli Carming 
que extant. In Quarto. 










PARTS. 





HE famous M. Camufat has publifh’d 
Libliotheca Libros &S Scriptores ferme cunttos 
ab initio Mundi ad annum Movuxxxitl. ordine 
alohabetico compleétexs.  Auftore €P Colleétore 
Fratre 
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Fratre Alphonfo Ciaconio Ordinis Predicatorum 
Doéttore Theologo. Nunc primitm in lucem prodit 
Studio &F cum Obfervationibus Francifci Diony/ii 
Camu/fati, Vefuntini. In Folio. 7 













HAMBURGH. 


FWAVHE learned and famous Dr. Fabricius, 
has publifh’d a curious account of the 
Propagation of the Gofpel all over the World: 
JFobannis Alberti Fabricii Profef: Theol. in Gym- 
nafio Hamburgenfiy Salutaris Lux Evangelii toti 
Orbi per divinam gratiam exoriens; five Notitia 
Hiftorico-Chronologica, Litevaria, &P Geographica, 
propagatorum per totum orbers Chriftianorum Sa- 
cramentorum, &c. In Quarto. 


LONDON. 





os for printing by fubfcription, 4 
i Catalogue of the Manufcripts of his Majefty’ 
Library. By David Cafley, Deputy Librarian. 















There are 1800 MS. Volumes in the faid 
library, moft of which contain feveral Treatifes 
of different fubjects; whereof there has hitherto 
been publifh’d no catalogue worth naming. 
There are indeed two in the collection of cata- 
logues of MSS. of England, the one under the 
title of Bibliotheca Facobea, of 9 pages; the o- 
ther under that of Caroli Thayer, of 5 pages; 
both which are as much worie than any of the 
reft, as that of the Cottouzan library is better. 
This Catalogue, which is now finith’d with a 
copious Index, gives fuch a particular account 
of each volume, and every tract or book therein, 
together with their age, and feveral curious 
things 
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things that have occurr’d to the author in com- 
piling thereof, that if any one, going about to 
publifh any old author, defires to know what 
helps he may expect from this library, he will be 
as punctually fatisfied herein, as if he had con- 
fulted the Librarian on that particular occafion. 

Herein the publick will be appris’d of many 
thoufands of books or traéts, which were never 
heard of from this quarter; and feveral which 
are not known to be extant. 

It is propos’d moreover, to add feveral fpeci- 
mens of writing of all Centuries for above a 
thoufand years paft, on copper-plates, from fuch 
MSS. (both in this and the Cottonian library ) 
as happen to have a date, or fome other remark- 
able Criterion of their age; whereby the reader 
will be made acquainted with the variety of 
Hands of different times, and may learn to judge 
of the age of MSS. 

And whereas by a late unfortunate Fire, near 
200 MSS. of the Cottonian Library, and 37 of 
the King’s have been burnt or f{poil’a; here will 
be given a particular account of them, and re- 
ferences to the Cottonian printed catalogue, that 
this may ferve as a fupplement thereto. 

The whole will contain about 60 fheets in 
Quarto, befides feveral copper-plates, and be 
printed on good paper, and with a good letter. 

And whereas a work of this nature requires a 
great deal of pains and time, (the author having 
been forced to read feveral of the MSS. quite 
through before he cou’d be able to give a true 
account of them) the price to fubfcribers will 
be a Guinea; half in hand, and the other half 
upon the delivery of the book in quires. 

It will be put to prefs as foon as 200 are fub- 


{crib’d for; and ao more will be printed than 
100 
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100 above what are fubfcrib’d for, which will 
not be fold for lefs than 30 Shillings each. 
Thofe that fub{cribe for fix fhall have a feventh 
gratis, and the ufual allowance will be made to 
Bookfellers. 

A few will be printed on large paper at two 
Guineas a-picce for thofe that will fubfcribe for 
them. 


Subicriptions are taken in by the author at his 
houfe Ne. 2. in Smith-ftreet Weflminfler, and 
at the faid Libiarv, tor the prefent at the new 
Dormitory belonging to //’e/fminfier School. 


Ul. Propofals for printing by fubfcription, 
Mr. Winflow’s Anatomy in Englith with Additions, 
by G. Douglas, on the following Conditions. 

1. The book will be in two volumes quarto, 
containing about one hundred and thirty fheets 
of a fuperfine Genoa Paper, printed in a large 
beautitul Character. 

2, The additions will confift in a preliminary 
difcourfe and an ufeful alphabetical Index. 

3. The figures wii be engrav’d on copper- 
plates by one of the beft artifis in London. 

4..The whole will be compleated and ready 
to be deliver’d by the beginning of next Mi- 
chaelmas ‘Term. | 

y. The price to the fubfcribers is a Guinea for 


each copy. 


N. B. Wuereas Mr. Douglas in his Pro- 
POSALS has thought fit to fay, that he bas 
taken all the ufual fteps to fecure to himfelf ibe 


property by repeated publick Advertifements, &c. 


and that he has been advis’d to take in {ubfcrip= 
tions, 
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tions, in order to fecure to hinfelf the whole fruit 
of this undertaking; if by this he means no more 
than a vight to the advantages that may arife from 
his own tranflation, "tus what we believe no body 
will difpute; but if he underitands thereby a 
fole likerty or privilege to tranflate this work, as 
the expreflions feem to import; we prefume, 
’tis not in the power of repeated publick Adver- 
tifements, or any other method he can poflibly 
take, to fecure to himfelf [uch a property. Every 
other perfon whatever has as good a right as 
Mr. Douglas, to tranflate this or any other book, 
without being guilty of a mean trick, or any 
thing that is unbecoming 4 man of common Lonely, 
or a man of learning. 

AFTER this, we think fit to acquaint the 
publick, that a confiderable progrefs is already 
made in another tranflation, by a perfon, who 
believes he underftands both Frenchand Exglifh as 
wellas Mr. Douglas; whichtranflation wasas {oon 
begun, and will be as foon finifh’d, will be 
cheaper, and yet "tis hoped, will be in every 
refpect at leaft as good as that propos’d to be 
made by that gentleman. 








